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Slibscribers must bear in mind that the 
subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
tess sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip on each paper you 
see John Jones, Nov. 01, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
end” or November; and tf he © to 
continue to receive it, he must ew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
bie of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 
This is the season to push the good work 
of getting new subscribers. Show your 
neighbors a copy of the RURAL 
WORLD, call their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained in 
each issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
aiid of the low cost at which it can be 
received. If our readers will spend but a 
wortion of one or two days in enlisting in 


this work they can easily add more than | 
@fty thousand new names before the first | 
Who will engage in this | 


of January! 
work? Will not each reader, male and 
female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and see how much he can do to 
help not only the farmer, but the cause 
of progressive agriculture? 


— 


In accordance with authority conferred 
by Congress last year the Secretary of 
Agriculture has had plans prepared for a 
handsome new building for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and recently Repre- 
sentative Mercer of Nebraska intrqduced 
a bill appropriating $2,000,000 for the pro- 
posed new structure. 





Our Ohio! dent, €, D. Lyon an 
his comments on tee dng Matter” says 
“Even at. risk of Naendiee our good- 
natures editor’ that “the local county 
ands.first’’ on the list of papers 

id take. Instead of being of- 

iy acquiesce in Mr. Lyon’s 


E anton) oye ae 


mer cnn me 
dozer sQuirrels ave latély been 
d on the campus and y gegen 


tte effort | 


ed ag ft his is truth. 





the University. 


“Rickmer,” from’ whom we are pleased 
to héar after a long absence, would like 
to have those of our readers in his sec- 
© “tioft” of Missouri (southwest) who have 
raised alfalfa to. relate 
their experiences through the RURAL 
WORLD. The culture of this crop is ex- 
tending yearly, and wherever it can be 
grown it is proving very valuable. We 
think it is unquestionably well. suited to 
much, if not; all,,;of, South Missouri, and 
trust that. those who have had experience 
with it in that or any other part of Mis- 


sour! will give Our teéaders the benefit otf 


this. 


t 
mj little old schoolhouse he 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


With this issue the fifty-fourth year of 
this paper closes. The term for which 
thousands of subscribers have paid in ad- 
vance will expire with this issue. It is 
gratifying to be able to say that renew- 
als are pouring in from all sections of the 
country, accompanied by large lists of 
néw names induced by the very low 
price at which actually new subscribers 
are received, and by the earnest work 
which subscribers are performing to ex- 
tend the circulation of our paper. That 
our subscription list will be more than 
doubled the ensuing year is almost an 
assured fact. Tens of thousands of read- 
ers are working to bring about such a 
result. By these exertions the cause of 
enlightened and progressive agriculture 
will be greatly prometed, the farmer's 
home made more cheerful and happy, and 
the sons and daughters better qualified to 
perform their respective parts in the 
great drama of life. We are told from 
every quarter and by the best qualified 
judges that as an all-round agricultural 
paper the RURAL WORLD has no supe- 
rior. Such a paper carries untold bene- 
fits and blessings to every farmer's 
household, and those who are instru- 
mental in introducing it inte new homes 
are public benefactors. Then let the good 
work go on in all parts of our country. 
We have a national circulation. It is by 
no means restricted to Missouri, but ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the lakes to the gulf. It is 
hardly necessary to say that all names 
drop from the list when the time paid 
for expires. We keep no account against 
subscribers. If they are pleased with the 
paper they will continue it. The month 
on the label on each number shows when 
subscription expires. We do not want to 
lose a single reader, and we do want to 
add fifty thousand new ones, and with a 
little help on the part of each our object 
will be accomplished. Wishing all our 
readers the compliments of the season, 
we turn over the last leaf in vol. 54. 


OLR. CYRIBT MAS GREETING. 


It is good that there are annual events 
that compel us to take note of time, and 
no recurring days do so more than the 
winter holidays. There is a mirthfulness 
and expectancy that will not be sup- 
pressed for days prior to Christmas, 
which even extends to the hour when the 
present year is marked as old and the 
New Year is hailed in joy and hope. 
Hope, that boon to humanity! To the one 
who never loses hope or courage much is 
possible. 

The’ year 1901 will long be remembered 
by the farming population of this Centra! 
West. Perhaps its holiday season will 
not ring with all the pleasure of other 
years. 
occupied stalls are not conducive to 
great hilarity, yet the year may have had 
experiences whose real value we can nev- 
er estimate. That farms, stock, bursting 
cribs and well-stored cellars are not all of 
life has been so oft stated, that we hear 
it with a dull ear, if not a rebellious heart 
when there are so many things that we 
have not and yet want. But the recent 
newspaper reports regarding the wealthy 
Rockefeller do make one reflect. With a 
yearly income of $20,000,000, which enables 
him to purchase any and all delicacies, 
and to furnish his home luxuriously, yet 
he is such a physical wreck that his diet 
is crackers and skimmed milk. What does 
the robust country lad think of such a 
Christmas dinner, when considering 
mother’s mince pies or grandmother's 
doughnuts? 

The real enjoyment of things is in the 
use we are able to make of them, and in 
thousands of farm homes on Christmas 
Day, and during the holiday season, there 


be found in homes where wealth is great. 

We delight to think at this season of 
the wholesome fun we had years agu 
when participating in the Christmas exer- 
cises in the country schoolhouse, where 





thva gift for every one present. And if 
by chance some person was overlooked, 
some thoughtful one hurried one of his 
gifts or his sack of candy to the tree, and 
oon the name of the stranger, or the for- 
MBotten one, was called by our Santa 
laus. In later years Christmas exer- 
ome. }tises have been attended in large city 
ehurches, where the confectionery was of 
the finest and where the spectacular 
cenes were beautiful, but they never 
the fairy scenes around the 


In the city church the 
stranger has little part; he-comes in a 
Stranger and goes out a stranger. In the 
came in a 
stranger and went out a friend. That 
fact means volumes. It is the solidarity 
of country life, the oneness of interest, 


that enlarges the soul. 


th). 





The Christmas keeping is and 
the preparation for it is a developer, It 
will take us out of self. 

We have been much impressed by the 
thought in a little Christmas sermon, 
ey the much-beloved author Red Ste- 
venson: . 


“To be honest, to be kind—to earn a lit- 
tle, and to spend a little less, to make up- 
on the whole a family happier for his 
presence, to renounce when that shall be 
necessary and not be embittered, to keep 
a few friends, but these "without capitu- 
lation—above all, on the same grim condi- 
tion, to keep friends with himself—here 
is a task for all that a man has of forti- 





tude and delicacy.” 
“If such lofty thoughts pervade our 


Empty cribs, vacant pens and un- | 


will be more genuine pleasure than will | 


stood the gaily decorated Christmas .tree,., 


| 

|Christmas and the holiday season, then 
jour Merry Christmas Greeting will be 
| lived in the true spirit of the great Christ- 
j mas motto, “‘Peace on earth, good. will to 
}men.”’ 

| Don’t despise the seemingly humble ef- 
}forts made in rural homes to keep this 
festive day. They have in them wealth 
that is never counted as cash, but they 
build the character that leads the world. 
Feeling the force of this great truth, the 
RURAL WORLD wishes its readers a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
and hopes ever to have its pages glow 
with this fact, that the farm home is the 
most important home of our land. Again, 
A Merry Christmas. 


SECRETARY ELLIS RE-ELECTED. 

The Hon. George B. Ellis, after serving 
the Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
one year as secretary, was re-elected at 
the annual meeting of the Board last 
week for the ensuing year. By this ac- 
tion the Board has given recognition to 
the very high degree of efficiency thai 
Mr. Ellis has put into his work as sec- 
retery during the year past, and we fe. 
sute that the farmers of Missouri wh») 
have kept in touch with the work will 
unanimously agree that the Board of Azg- 
riculture did well to retain so efficient 
and faithful an officer. 

And right now is a good time to call ac- 
tention to the fact that the secretary of 
ihe Missouri State Board of Agricultuce 
is the poorest paid of any state officer of 
aaything like equal rank. His salary— 
fixed by law at $1,200 per year—is less 
tran that of the state veterinarian and of 
the secretary of the state fair, both ap- 
pointees of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, both of whom the law allows $1,800 
each per year. Other state officers whose 
duties are not a whit more arduous and 
do not call for so wide a range of knowl- 
edge and high degree of efficiency 
paid salaries ranging from $2,000 up to 
$3,000 per year. 

Then, too, the members of the Board of 
Agriculture are required to serve without 
pay, they being allowed simply their ex: 
penses when called upon to,attend meet- 
ings of the Board. Members of other 
state boards are alfowed per diem pay 
when engaged with official duties. 

Such discrimination against those who 
are called upon to serve the agricultural 
interests of the state ought not to exist. 
And whose fault is it that they do exist? 
We must frankly admit that it is largely 
|the fault of the farmers themselves. No 
other interest is so largely represented in 
our legislature as is agriculture, and with 
united action the farmer members could 
carry through the assembly any meritori- 
ous bill they saw fit to support. But, as a 
rule, a bill that is for the aid of agricul- 
ture and which carries an appropriation, 
particularly if the amount be an increase 
over former appropriations, the principal 
opposition will come from farmer mem- 
bers, and that, too, when they will read- 
ily support measures carrying liberal ap- 
propriations for other interests. 

It is a good time now for farmers to be 
thinking about these things, and to be 
prepared when considering candidates for 
the legislature a few months hence, to 
impress them with the need of giving the 
agricultural interests proper recognition 
in matters of legislation. 

That you may know what the Board of 
Agriculture is doing for the farming in- 
terests of the state, send your name and 
address to Secretary Ellis at Columbia, 
and request that the bulletins of the 
Board be sent to you regularly. The very 
filing of these requests will help to secure 
for agriculture more adequate recogni- 
tion, for it will make manifest the inter- 
lest farmers feel in the work of the 
| Board. 





BURY THE DEAD, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
most unpleasant and unsightly things 
that one meets up with is a dead hen, 
pig or dog left or thrown on the roadside 
or in the field, It takes but a f ow min- 
utes to’bury or burn a deat “or ani- 
mal, and removes at once an unhealthy 
and disagreeable object and all danger of 
contagion. I once knew a lot of fat hogs 
to be lost by allowing them to eat a 
hen that had died of cholera. A spadeful 
of earth thrown on a dead snake or any 
filth stops the offensive small. We plant 
our dead hens and bad eggs in the garden 
where the dogs can’t get at them to dig 
them up, and near a tree or grape vine, 
the roots of which soon absorb them. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 


HENRY CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is a 
large acreage of wheat for this section. 
The ground was usually in a good condi- 
tion at seeding time, and notwithstanding 
the dry weather there is a good stand, 
and it is looking well. Stock water con- 
tinues scarce. The pools in the creeks 
and branches are low, with scarcely any 
in the ponds. Many farmers are still 
hauling water from their neighbors’ wells 
or from town. Feed of every kind, except 
corn: 
the corn "having been cut up, The d 
was in shape for plowing, which many 
farmers have taken advantage of. The 
ground was turned over nice and mellow 
and the plowing was only stopped by the 
present cold spell. Most of the corn fod- 
der is yet in the field, but is generally. in 
very good condition. Some few farmers 
have threshed their fodder with a thresh- 
ing machine, a method of preparation for 
feeding used here for the first time. 

Dee. 16. F. E. MEANS. 





are, 


+ is scarce and high, most of 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


Missouri State Board of Agriculture. 

The Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, at its annual meéeting last week, 
elected the following officers: President, 
W. L. Wilkinson, of St. Louis; vice-presi- 
dent, F. J. Hess, of Charleston; secretary, 
George B. Ellis, of Columbia; treasurer; 
H. H. Banks, of Columbia. The executive 
committee for the ensuing year is as fol- 
lows: President Wilkinson, Vice-Presi- 
dent Hess, Dean H. J. Waters, of the 
State Agricultural College; William C. 
Howell, of Ulman, and. W. L. Bryant, of 
Independence, Missouri. 

The first official act of the board was to 
adopt resolutions of respect to Hon. A. 
Nelson, of Lebanon, who died since the 
last meeting. He was a prominent horti- 
culturist. 

A change was made in the state cattle 
quarantine regulations. Hereafter cat- 
tle will be admitted upon certificate of 
the United States agent without state ex- 
amination. 

A movement was inaugurated to issue 
monthly bulletins om agriculture or na- 
ture study for distribution throughout the 
State country school#. New York is the 
only state that now has such a system. 

By resolution the board requested the 
representatives and senators from Mis- 
souri to work for the passage of an oleo- 
margarine law similar to the Grout bill, 
now in the House. 

The board also took action looking to 
the co-operation with the Missouri 
World's Fair commissioners for securing 
an agriculture exhibit for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. The board will do 
all in its power to assist in making that 
enterprise a success. 

The State Fair Association elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, N. H. Gentry, of Sedalia; Vice- 
President, J. A. Potts, of Mexico; secre- 
tary, J. R. Rippey, of Glenwood; treasu- 
rer, C. W. McAninch, of Sedalia. The 
Executive Committee of the fair is com- 


posed of President.Gentry, Vice-President. 


Potts, Alexander Maitland’ of Richmond, 
J. W. Hill of Chillicothe and N. J. Col- 
man of St. Louis. 

The report George B. Ellis, Secretary, 
made to the board, reviews the agricul- 
tural conditions of the state during the 
past year, as well as all lines that come 
under the control of the board, 

Mr. Ellis says in his report concerning 
the crops and live-stock conditions: 

“Notwithstanding the farmers of the 
state have entailed a loss on the crops 
and live stock of more than $100,000,000, 
they are buoyant with hope and bending 
every energy to recover the loss as soon 
as Providence again smiles upon them. 
There is yet a bright side to the situa- 
tion, and in the future many will no 
doubt be able to look back to the year 
1901 as the beginning of better methods in 
farming, more systematic rotation of 
crops, of breeding better live stock, of 
boring deep wells instead of depending on 
shallow ponds, of the more general grow- 
ing of drought-resisting and soil-reno- 
vating crops, the building of silos and the 
saving of the entire fodder crop.”’ 

It is estimated that the wheat acreage 
for 1902 is an increase of 54 per cent over 
1900. The greatest increase is in the south- 
west section of the state, where the acre- 
age is 199 per cent, or nearly double that 
of this year. The condition of the wheat 
crop at this time is generally good. 

LARGE DECREASE IN STOCK. 

Mr. Ellis points to the fact that there 
has been a general decrease in number of 
all kinds of live stock in the state. The 
decrease in horses is 13 per cent; of cat- 
tle, all classes, 30 per cent; of fattening 
cattle, 70 per cent; of hogs, all classes, 36 
per cent; fattening hogs, 58 per cent, and 
sheep 21 per cent. The number of hogs 
may later on be regained, but it will re- 
quire some time to regain the loss in cat- 
tle, 


PHILIPPINE. AGRICULTURE. 


Professor F. Lamson-Scribner, at pres- 
ent chief of the Division of Agrostology 
in the, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, has been com- 
missioned by Secretary of War Root to 
establish a complete bureau of agricul- 
ture for the Philippine Islands. 

“The territory included in that assign- 
ment,’’ said Prof, Scribner recently, ‘“‘is 
practically unlimited in its agricultural 
possibilities. It will produee everything 
known to temperate climates, approxi- 
mately everything known to the tropics 
and several articles of food and industrial 
use not grown in any other section of 


the United States. Just the mere enum- 


eration of the products now grown in the 
Philippines is an apparently endless task. 
As an indication merely a man can de- 
vote his farm to lemons, Indian corn, 
cocoa, sugar, sweet potatoes, Irish pota- 
toes, 120 kinds of rice, wheat, coffee, ba- 
nanas, mangoes, tea, grapes, figs, mul- 
berries eucalyptus, apples, peas, cherries, 
peaches, apricots, berries ef a thousand 
varieties, vegetable seeds and about any- 
thing ‘else you happen to think of. 
“Several of those vegetable growths 
should receive some attention. There are 
three varieties of good coffee, very good 
coffee, produced now. It may be others 
can be. de! d. Of the. three now 
grown, one is a native product and has a 
very, fine flavor. Tea of nearly every 
known grade is Already cultivated. Over 


| thirty tons of sugar, not cane, but sugar, 


are grown to the acre, and the Philippine 
sugar plantation produces three crops a 
year. Alfalfa will. grow six crops to the 





year. With the soil properly fertilized 
no one can tell how much those islands 
can produce of these commodities. Forage 
is one of the present problems of the 
Philippine government. It should be very 
easy to solve when modern methods are 
applied to the production of fodder. I 
have here on my desk from the National 
Museum a collection of over eighty grass- 
es now growing there. As a general prop- 
osition almost any grass is good for fod- 
der. The uplands are covered with grass- 
es and are said to be equal as grazing 
tracts to any in the world. 

“One region in the islands, not more 
than 135 miles north of Manila, has an 
elevation of 5,000 feet, a temperature 
which never exceeds 78 or falls below 45, 
and can grow every product of the tem- 
perate regions. There are abundant low- 
lands for the growth of lowland rice and 
plenty of ground suitable for the produc- 
tion of upland rice. Indigo will prove one 
of the most valuable export products. I’ve 
no doubt but that the coffee and tea in- 
dustries will thrive, although over-devo- 
tion to sugar has temporarily eclipsed 
them. The opportunities open to the 
Philippine farmer, when once he has 
progressed beyond the stage of the wood- 
en plow, are almost unlimited, I think.” 


THE MISSOURI GOOD ROADS MEET- 
ING. 


At Chillicothe, Mo., Dec. 10, 190i. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The annua) 
meeting of the Missouri Goods Roads 
Association was one of the series of in- 
dustrial meetings held at Chillicothe. 

President George F. Reed read his an- 
nual address referring to continued in- 
terest in road improvement throughout 
the state. In Greene county they are 
utilizing the surface rock from the fields, 
using a rock crusher and making splen- 
did road material. 

G. W. Waters made the secretary’s re- 
port. ‘The road association had brought 
the road system from the chaos of the 
past and by the enactment of the laws of 
1809. and..100. the Jaws are entirely satis- 
factory;, but laws cannot make roads. 
We are just now getting ready to make 
improvement in roads, This association 
in the past has devoted the most of its 
time in securing laws. Now, leoking for- 
ward, let us study the art of road build- 
ing. Gravel roads are all right and we 
should look in that direction, but the 
realization of a full completion of all the 
roads so as to make them permanent is 
a long way in the future. We made a 
careful inquiry of the mileage of rock 
roads and of dirt roads in the state, and 
find that taking all the state over 99.5 per 
cent of all the roads in the state are dirt 
or clay! It then becomes an important 
item to discover the best methods of 
keeping our dirt roads in repair. Contin- 
uous care of roads the year round is the 
only business-like method. We called at- 
tention to this particular phase two years 
ago and gave some observations on that 
subject. Since that time other cases have 
come under our observation and the 
method then hinted at has been worked 
out to such a demonstration that it is no 
longer an experiment. We have per- 
suaded a gentleman from Holt county to 
come and explain to you his method, 
which he will. If all of the road com- 
missioners of the state could stand as I 
stood by the road kept in repair for five 
years by Mr. King of Maitland, and fully 
realize the merits of his method, its sim- 
plicity and its efficiency it would be 
worth $100,000 annually to the people of 
Missouri.’’ 

The Honorable W. J. Ward of Stoddard 
county gave a good talk on road making 
in South Missouri. His talk showed 
great progress there. They had used the 
grader and had in every way made rapid 
strides forward in Stoddard county. He 
ceuld not say so much for some of the 
mountain counties where graders cannot 
be used. 

In. answer tothe inquiry as to whether 
graders could be used in the rocky lands, 
it was answered that wherever the land 

be plowed at all road graders can be 
u First clear the roadway of grubs 
and stumps, then with bull tongue or 
other narrow, deep-running plow tear up 
the sides of the road, throw out theJjarge 
stones, then let the plowed ground’ settle 
by rain; then the grader will work all 
right, and when the roadbed is thts 
thrown up you have a good gravel road 
that! would cost to build and be worth in 
North Missouri $1,000 to the mile at a 
cost of less than $50. This is easily pos- 
sible in many places in the Ozark’plateau 
of ‘South ) Missouri. 

Rural mail delivery was discussed by 
the Honorable W. F. Blair of Brecken- 
ridge and by C. O. Raine. Rural mail de-/ 
livéry has come to ‘stay, the rapidity of 
its extension will in a large measure de- 
pend on the character of the roads. So 
we Have an added incentive for road im- 
provement. 

The Honorable H. A. Schoppenhorst, 
who is one of the faithful ones, a man of 
superb unselfish public spiritedness, who 
never fails to attend our conventions, 
read a paper on “The Common Dirt 
Road," which will be published in our re- 
ports, 

The Honorable George B. Bilis read a 
paper on ‘The Road System Under Town- 
ship Organization.’ It was a clear pres- 
entation of the case, and the sixteen 
ner ape coming a that head will 
— and 
road literature: : 

It was near ithe close. ot ek lagi 
day’s session before we gave D. Ward 


. 


a valuable bart ot our 


in it. It will be nape 





King of Maitland the floor, and as his 
plan for road repair had been spoken of 
so highly there was some anxiety to 
get to it. I will not have time to give in 
detail his entire plan, but will say that 
it was the universal verdict of his hear- 
ers that his plan was all that is claimed 
for it. It is so exceedingly simple that it 
seems incredible that it should have so 
great efficiency. He has kept up a piece 
of ordinary road for five years; it retains 
its oval form the same as the day it was 
first graded up; sheds off the water; is 
seldom muddy and never dusty! When 
the abutting roads are muddy and heavy 
or rough and rutty King's road is smooth 
and solid as a driving ring or race track. 
And all he uses is a simple wooden drag 
set at a slight angle. H2 goes over the 
road upon the average of twelve times a 
year, just at the right time, with marvel- 
ous results. We are arranging to secure 
photographs of the King road and the 
abutting road so as to give the contrast. 
While several other persons over the 
state and in Illinois have adopted this 
method, none, so far as I know, have so 
fully tried its value or become so familiar 
with all the points of apparent minor de- 
tail upon which the complete success of 
the method depends. The people around 
Maitland have adopted it and have chris- 
tened it the “Maitland Method.” 

This convention was the best one ever 
held, in so far as practical results, ex- 
cept it may be the Lexington meeting 
held in 1897. We are now just entering 
upon the real practical business phase of 
road work, and at least one delegate 
from every road district in the state 
should attend the annual conventions, so 
that valuable experiences of different 
road builders could be exchanged. It 
would result in vastly improved meth- 
ods. A resolution was adopted as fol- 
lows: ‘That at least one delegate should 
be appointed from each road district in 
the state to attend annually a state road 
convention, the necessary traveling ex- 
penses of such delegates to be paid out 
of state funds.”’ A similar law exists in 
Llinois, G, W. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM, 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Butchering 
has been the order for the past two 
weeks. I have helped to kill six lots of 
hogs and only one lot was well fattened. 
They had been fed on old corn and their 
intestines were full of worms. Their own- 
er is a strong believer that hogs should 
be well supplied with salt, ashes, soft 
coal, ete., and his hogs are always 
wormy. I killed two 300-pound hogs at 
home yesterday; they had been kept in a 
close pen all their lives, had never been 
“salted, ashed or coaled,’”’ and were free 
from worms, so I have not much faith in 
feeding such stuff as that mentioned 
above. 

Neither would I feed my horses condi- 
tion powders unless they were sick, and 
not then excepting under directions of a 
person competent to judge of the disease 
and remedy. . 

COLD WEATHER.—Our first cold snap 
came with a rush. On Dec, 12 the mer- 
eury stood at 72 degrees; 13th, 76; 14th, 38; 
15th, 8 below zero; 16th, 7 below; 17th, 6 
above and snowing. Those who have 
plenty of feed at the barns are faring 
pretty well, but yesterday, the 16th, [ 
heard wagons and teams out getting in 
feed from the fields. There is little ex- 
cuse for this, as we have had one of the 
finest seasons for getting in feed, wood, 
ete., that I ever saw, and people had 
nothing else to do. 

POOR METHODS.—Sunday afternoon I 
went to see a neighbor who is not well. 
His man was in the barn husking corn 
for the 3 horses, 10 cattle and 25 head of 
hogs. A month ago one of my boys helped 
him get in corn and fodder. The way 
they worked it was to snap the corn, 
throw it in the wagon.and tie the fod- 
der in bundles. The fodder was hauled in 
with a sled, and the corn thrown in the 
cribs. 

This man never has a bushel of corn 


j\husked a day in advance of feeding, and 


he often claims that his methods are the 
wery best. We recognize the fact that 
corn can be kept better in the husk dur- 
ing a long period than in any other way, 
but fail to see the use of having it all 
in that shape, as it is nearly as rapid 
work to husk as to snap from the fodder. 

Last week I heard a farmer say that 


hhis.20 pigs of 40 to 60 pounds were on a 


four-acre, rye pasture, and they were just 
eating that. little rye out of the ground. 
Now if that man had sown one acre of 
rape instead of four acres of rye, he 
would have had good pasture instead of 
bare ground with a few scattering spears 
of rye. I do not grow hogs for market, 
but if.I did, I would never be. without my 
plots of rape and of cowpeas for fall 
range. Another neighbor called to-day; 
his father owns a nice 100-acre farm, in 
fact is considered a model farmer; but 
the young, man was telling of some of 
their. mistakes. Says he, “Three of our 
heifers \.ave come fresh in the past six 
days and we are having a cold time of it 
with breaking in the heifers and feeding 
the calves, although our barn is better 
than the average. If we had bred so as to 
have two ealves come in November and 
two in April we could have managed | 
without trouble, but this is a case of the 
bull age out. with the herd.’ He went 
on to enumerate, other gy ona along. 
the cat ine, and said. | 

years ago they kept, beef. 


fst opraaaag tng ne ghoad ne 


sell at $85 to $45 each in the fall. 
A few years ago they caught the butter 


WATERS, .. 


Land 
craze, introduced Jersey blood, and now 
had nothing that anybody wanted. He 
was right; here butter often sells as low 
as 8 cents per pound in summer and sel- 
dom higher than 16 cents in winter, and 
there is little profit in the business, as 
our farmers carry it on with the old, shal- 
low-pan system of milk setting. 

OUR OWN MISTAKES.—Of course we 
make them and we want to tell about 
some of them. We had an acre of cow- 
peas for seed this year and the seed was 
all carefully saved. Our mistake was in 
net putting out three acres for hay last 
June. Oats are worth here 60 cents per 
bushel, and what barley I can spare will 
go at a dollar a bushel for seed. Now 
cowpea hay as a milk producing food is 
superior pound for pound to threshed 
oats or barley. It is easy to grow a ton 
of cowpea hay on even very thin soil, and 
it is not often that we can make a ton of 
barley, and never a ton of oats on good 
soil. 

A ton of oats is to-day worth $37.50, and 
a ton of barley $41.66, yet we are feeding 
some to our milk cows and our pigs. Corn 
is selling at 75 to 77% cents per bushel, 
yet I saw a man taking some to town to 
get it ground for his milk cows last Sat- 
urday. He had no oats, clover or cow- 
pea hay and said bran was “too high- 
priced at $22 per ton.’’ This man did not 
think bran was too high at $16 per ton 
when his corn was selling at 35 cents per 
bushel, when the fact is the bran was 
relatively a dearer dairy feed then than 
now. The above illustrates the position 
we, as well as many others, are in be- 
cause of our failure to grow crops that 
will balance the ration for our stock, 

Another of our 1901 mistakes was in put- 
ting in an acre more tobacco than we 
could comfortably house. This left us 
short of room for our rough forage, and 
of stall room, so we have three calves and 
a dry cow standing about the straw 
stacks. 

RAIN.—It began to rain Dec. 7, and to- 
day, the 17th, it is still at it. We did not 
attend to getting a supply of flour in 
time, so I mu four miles to mill and 
bring home 100 Pounds in the buggy, as 
there is just enough left for dinner. As 
I write the rain has changed to snow and 
I guess we are in for a “spell of weath- 
er.” Well, our stock is all in comfortable 
shape and we have plenty of wood, coal, 
forage—in fact, everything but money 
and flour. 

READING MATTER.—Now is the time 
to be thinking over the supply of papers, 
etc., for the coming year. Every farmer 
should take at least three papers and as 
many ,.more as he can afford. Even at the 
risk of offending our good-natured editor 
I will say that the local country paper 
stands first on my list, then comes the 
farm paper, then the city weekly; these 
need not cost more than $2 a year. The 
county paper is just what the readers 
make it, and it is our duty to assist the 
editor to make it a weekly record of all 
that is interesting in our community, 

The editor of the farm paper heartily 
welcomes letters from all his subscribers, 
so let us all fall in line and let him know 
what we are doing in farm work. 

Southern Ohio, Cc. D. LYON. 


AN OHIO LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
ing nice fall weather, and have had very 
little snow so far, The.coldest weather 
was the morning of the 6th inst., the 
thermometer going ae degrees above 
zero. Some people are’ of water ow- 
ing to the dry we } had all fall. — 
Wheat is nef Jeoking very well. Corm ds. 
about all sheltered; making a fair crop 
Cattle and hogs are Scarce: th@t_is” 
sell. A number of people are losing lots 
of hogs by a disease tho 
cholera. Very few cattle will be’ 
market here, owing to the high price of 
corr which is selling at 55 cents o bush». 
Oats are 44 cents a bushel; wheat, 75 cents 
a bushel; hay, $9 a ton; butter, 19 = 
eggs, 20 cents. 

A number of farmers fatten horses ike 
market, as there is a semi+monthly horse 
sale at Orrville by the Winkler Horse Co. 
Illinois horses bring big prices, as high as 
$200 for a single horse. 

Wayne Co., O. ws. GRABER. 

AN..OKLAHOMA VIEW. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: With this 
you will find $1.50 in payment for my re- 
newal ‘and two new subscriptions, as per 
your ‘special offer to old” Subscribers. - 
can send in 
needs is ; 
WORLD'S ities and be a little 
persevering. Surely no farmer can afford 
to do without the paper at the low price’: 
at which it is offered. What we farmers 
need in our business is more of the in- 
formation along our line that is so ably 
furnished in the RURAL WORLD. In 
my opinion it takes more education and 
science to do all things in the right way 

on the farm than in any, other ‘line of 
Sore. 

We had a splendid! rain and snow on 
the night of Dec. 7, which will help wheat 
greatly. Stock is doing well, with the ex- 
ception that a few cattle have died from 
jrunning in the stalk fields, 

Cleveland Co., Okla. We 5 BREESE) 
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bracers 3 question will be taken 
up, at which tinié the various ‘interests 
will be assigned dates for hearings. ; 
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The Dairy 





DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 


California Creamery Operators’ meeting 
at San Francisco, Dec. 26-27. 
Oregon Dairymen's Association at Sa- 


tem, Jan. 6, 7, 8, 1902. 

Illinois State Dairy meeting at Free- 
port, Jan. 7, 8 and 9. 

Vermont Dairy meeting, Montpelier, | 
Jan. 7, 8 and 9, 1902. 


Wisconsin “heesemakers’ meeting, Mil- 
waukee, Jan. 8, 9 and 10, 1902. 

Wisconsin Buttermakers’ Association at 
Madison, Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1902. Hartford, 
Jan. 15 and 16, 1902. 

Nebraska Dairy 
Jan. 22-24, 1902. 

Michigan Dairymen’s Association, Lan- 
sing, Feb. 4-6, 1902. 


Association, Lincoln, 


Ohio Dairy Association, Columbus, Feb. | 


6-7, 1902. 

Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, Me- 
nomonee, Feb. 12-16, 192. G. W. Bur- 
chard, Secretary, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





ACT ON SPRINGER’S ADVICE. 





John W. Springer, president of the so- 
ealled National Live Stock Association 
has recently returned to Chicago trom 
Washington, where evidently he saw a 
light. Speaking of the Grout bill he 
says: 

“The dairy interests have brought all 
their influence to bear to secure an im- 
mediate passage of the bill, and [ will not 
be surprised to see the measure a law at 
an early day.” 

Speaking for the packing interest, and, 
as he said, the beef growers of the west 
and the cotton raisers of the south, Mr. 
Springer declared that there was but one 
way in which the measure could be de- 
feated, and that was for every man iden- 
tified with the interests opposed to the 
Grout bill to write to the senators repre- 
senting his state and his representative in 
congress, demanding that they vote 
against it. Mr. Springer declared that, 
even should the bill become a law, it will 
be contested through the supreme court 
of the United States. 

Mark the combination of interests 
which Mr. Springer says are opposed to 
the Grout bill—the packing interests, the 
beef growers of the west (the range cattle 
men) and the cotton raisers of the south. 
We are gratified to have Mr. Springer 
specify the interests that are opposed to 
a law to prevent fraud and deceit in a 
food product. As a matter of fact, he 
might have undertaken to speak simply 
for the first named, the packing interests, 
for it is these that are fighting the Grout 
bill, the other interests being used as 
cats’ paws. 


But Mr. Springer says the only way to | 


defeat the bill, or its substitute, the 
Tawney bill, is for those interested to 
write to their representatives in con- 
gress and demand that they vote against 
it. Fortunately this same weapon is ih 
the hands of those who are opposed to 
letting makers of oleomargarine exercise 
the privilege of confiscating the market 
for butter. All such should profit by the 
advice given by Mr. Springer. 


THE GROUT BILL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Springer 
in his annuai address before the National 
Live Stock Association recently held at 
Chicago denounced the Grout bill as a 


fraud, and as a plece of presumptive leg- | 


islation if secured. 

“We are determined,’ says Mr. 
er, “to defeat this bill. We 
to the bitter end.”’ 

Reports say that Mr. Springer was loud- 
ly applauded. He is also said to have 
made the statement that, ‘‘We (the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association) are re- 
sponsible for keeping the bill from coming 
to a vote in the United States senate at 
the last session.” 

If these statements be true, and I pre- 
sume they are, the question naturally 
arises as to who compose this asso- 
ciation that wields or claims to wield 
such a powerful influence. 

In the first place it is not national in 
scope, but represents only, or largely, the 
ranch and range interests. Many of its 
members, no doubt, have grown wealthy, 
and not only wealthy but arrogant by 
nursing at a government teat in the way 
of free pasturage furnished in almost 
unlimited quantities. While ranches are 
becoming more numerous each year, yet 
thousands of head of cattle are still rais- 
ed and fatted on the ranges of the great 
West and Southwest. These cattle come 
in competition with farm-raised cattle 
grown on improved land costing from $15 
to $100 per acre. There the men who have 
fatted on free pasturage are the ones who 
have espoused the cause of a lot of scoun- 
drels, many of whom having openly vio- 
lated, and are still violating, both federal 
and state laws, in foisting on unsuspect- 
ing consumers a fraudulent food product 
called oleomargarine. Not content with 
enormous profits, made through the ad- 
vantage of special privileges in cattle- 
growing, and by forming combinations in 
packing meats, these men would destroy 
with impunity the great dairy industry, 
carried on to a greater or less extent on 
almost every farm in America. 

The dairymen get no free pasture; they 
buy it often in high-priced land; they im- 
prove their farms; they pay more than 
their legitimate share of taxes, in fact, 
are the bone and sinew of our country. 
Because they remonstrate when their 
business is being destroyed by what is a 
fraud in itself and forces itself into the 
market by violating the law of both God 
and man ,and because they ask that oleo 
be made to stand on its own merits, noth- 
ing more nor less, they are denounced 


Spring- 
will fight it 





Scrofula 


What is commonly inherited is not 
scrofala but the scrofulous disposition. 

This is generally and chiefly indicated 
by cutaneous eruptions; sometimes by 
paleness, nervousness and more or less 
genera! debility. 

The disease afflicted Mrs. K. T. Snyder, 
Union S8t., Troy, Ohio, when she was 
— years old, manifesting itself by » 

bunch in her neck, which caused great pair., 
was lanced, and became a running sore. 

It afflicted the daughter of Mrs. J. IU. 
Jones, Parker City, Ind., when she wis 
thirteen years old, and developed so rapid- 

that when she was eighteen she had 
ven running sores on her neck and about 
ber ears. 

These sufferers were not benefited by 
professional treatment, but according to 
their own unsolicited statement, were 
completely cured 


by 
Hood’ ia 


ively corrects the scrofulous 
a a and permanently 


| by the National (7?) Live Stock (Chicago 

| Stock Yards) Association, and are said to 

be asking for presumptive legislation. 
Now, what are we going to do about it? 


Are we, as farmers, going to sit still and 
permit this slippery, greasy gang to de- 
|feat the bill in the present Congress? 
There is only one way for farmers to 


make sure of the passage of the bill; that 
by writing their representatives and 
demanding that they support 
the bill. Every farmer who owns a cow, 
every consumer ef pure butter, every 
person who believes in pure food prod- 
ucts is interested in this bill and should 
|; demand of representatives that they sup- 
| port it. 

| Take a postal card, get the number of 
the bill and write on the card: The un- 
| dersigned constituents of yours demand 
| that you support Bill No. —. Then get 
lyour friends to sign with you and fire it 
linto your representatives. Do it now— 
|don’t wait—the opponents of the bill are 
at work and have been since the close of 
ithe last session of congress. They will 
use every means, whether foul or fair, to 
defeat the bill, but we can beat them py 
| standing together and letting our repre:- 
| sentatives know, with no uncertain sound, 
| just what we expect of them 

| The suecess or failure of this bill large- 
ly solves the question of adulterated and 
} fraudulent goods of all kinds, especially 
food products. Then, 1 say again, if you 
are interested in pure food products, help 
us to drive the entering wedge by the 
passage of the Grout Bill. 
Labette Co., Kan. 


is 


senators, 


M. E. KING. 





BUFF JERSEY NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Having just 
returned from a county farmers’ institute 
of more than average interest, I will give 
the RURAL WORLD readers some of the 
good things I learned there. First, I was 
told by a cattle feeder that he had used 
ensilage as a steer feed for the past 13 
years and that in his county (Henry) 
many feeders were depending on their 
silos for their best and cheapest feed. This 
same man has used one silo for the 13 
years and does not see but it is as 
sound as ever. It is a square one, built of 
2x12 studding, and one thickness of six- 
inch flooring, 
of square silo, 

Another feeder reported results from 
ensilage fed steers as follows: Septem- | 
ber 1 he took 178 steers after weighing 
them and fed them 30 days on ensilage 
alone. The 
of ensilage each and gained pounds 
each... This gain at 6c per pound would 
make his ensilage yield him over $50 per 
and in an off-year besides. With a 


25 


acre, 


per acre. Is this not pretty good evidence 
that ensilage is good for steers as well as 
cows? At Palmyra I was often told that 
the dairyman was the only man who could 
juse ensilage with profit. 

Another good thing that I learned was 
| that bluegrass lands would readily seed 
| to clover by sowing seed and harrowing 
tor discing. Stock is not allowed to run 
lon the land during first year till fall, 
| whe en it will be found to be a fine fall and 
| winter pasture. 

| THE HIGH PRICE OF FEEDS makes 
}our methods count to the good pretty 
|fast. Our water supply is warmed by 
steam to 80 degrees, which causes cows to 
drink their fill with no loss of animal 
heat. The stables are never colder than 
50 degrees above zero, with plenty of sun- 
{shine. Bedding is cut fine with ensilage 
| cutter. All grain feeds are finely ground 
and are of the best kinds to produce a 
| large flow of cheap milk. 

Our daily milk records are studied by 
|the boys and they discuss the variations 
| from day to day, which is no detriment to 
|} their dairy education. 





;cessful dairyman must possess; he must 
know what every instance of neglect costs 
him. He must learn that ice water has a 
value on the wrong side of his ledger; also 
cold stables and poor ventilation. Cold 
barns and ice water cause an excessive 
use of carbohydrates by the cow, and our 
grains carrying this nutrient in large 
quantity cost money these days. 
coal and dry wood are the 
source of carbon and should be used to 
keep the water supply warm. The cow 1s 
not an economical producer of heat, even 
in the stable; so we must make stables 
comfortable for her or we will be the 
loser. 

I will,say to the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD that my recent publication is 
mailed for 2 cents per copy, which is the 
cost of publishing. Several have written | 
for a copy neglecting to inclose the quar- 
ter. “BUFF JERSEY.” 

Monmouth, Ill., Dec. 17. 





BUILDING A HERD. 





In laying the foundation of a breeding 
stock one must have one or two objects 
in view: First, to build up a herd re- 
gardiess of cost, with a view to competi- 
tion in the show yard, or second, to build 
up a race of commercial animals for 
commercial purposes with the greatest 
possible profits, says G. P. Knapp in 
the “Jersey Bulletin.”” A man of com- 
fortable means who wishes to start a 
dairy and stock farm for the pleasure 
and profit must have a bull to breed 
from, which must be of the best dairy 
type and breeding. His ancestors must 
have great or good records. I would ad- 
vise this man to employ some one in 
whom he has implicit confiience to 
choose this animal, which will be the 
great mark in his foundation stock. In 
his selections he must have a certain 
model in his eyes such as he wishes to 
propagate. 

Never, if possible, breed so as to pro- 
cure size to your animal; if your mature 
cows weigh 1,000 pounds, then your sur- 
plus will be of finer bone and more de- 
sirable to place at the head of a herd. In 
buying foundation stock, go among the 
best herds of the country, and whenever 
you sight a good animal, if possible pro- 
cure the same. 

Pedigree is of the most vital impor- 
tance. Always strive to procure animals 
of the best dairy type, but never unless 
pedigree is such as will induce you to 
glance a second time at the same. 

If you have an exceptional animal 1 
believe it bemeficial to inbreed, but never 
beyond a limit, which in years to come 


from such animals. 





It is a curious fact, and yet true, that 
some of the most profitable moments 
any one engaged in dairying can spend 
are in repeated washing of the hands. 





strain filth out of milk when it might 


the most ordinary precautions. 





Those people who consider milking irk- 
some will never make good dairymen. 





which is the cheapest kind | 


cattle consumed 1,300 pounds | 


good corn crop he would have realized $60 | 


Breed and feed are | 
lonly a part of the knowledge the suc- | 


Soft | 
cheapest | 


would be detrimental to the offspring | 


It is a parody on cleaniiness to try to , 


have been obviated by the exercise of | 


| HOLSTEIN COWS AT SCHOOL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Upon a re- 
jcent but rather hurried visit to the Ne- 
|braska State University Farm a friend 
and I were cordially welcomed by Pro- 
| fessors Davison and Haecker of the agri- 
|cultural and dairy departments. It being 
the hour for the class in the dairy de- 
partment to meet, we were very kindly 
invited to take a seat in the room. The 
|class room was filled with about 56 stout, 
robust, ruddy-faced, able-bodied young 
men, showing to appearance (as our mili- 
tary men would say), without any chance 
for mistake that they could pass any- 
where for the “Flower of the Land.” 

The roll was called, each student an- 
| swering to his name, Prof. Haecker gave 
an interesting lecture upon the scoring 

points of the Jersey cow. A picture of a 
high-scoring Jersey was shown and the 
strong points of the cow were shown. the 
lelass. Then two well-bred, registered 
Holstein cows were brought into the 
}room to be examined by the class. Une 
lof the cows was six years old, well-devel- 
| oped and giving milk. The other was the 
lealf of this cow, weighing 100 pounds 
l|when dropped. It was now three years 
old and giving milk. 

Prof. Haecker began at the head with 
lthese two cows, noting the different 
|points as referred to on the score card 
tables; he went along the body of the 
}cow to the hind hoof, at the same time 
|}comparing the well-developed cow with 
|the young and immature animal, but 
| showing the indications of a high order 
of a dairy cow where fully developed. 

At this stage the students were asked 
to come forward and examine both cows 
| minutely; and then they were required to 
fill out the score card, with which each 
one was provided. When seeing these 
young men handling and critically exam- 
ining these cows, the spectator could 
readily judge that they were there not 
merely for sanitary purposes. After or- 
der was called Prof. Haecker asked a few 
questions relative to their conclusions. 
Upon some important points they were 
not quite unanimous, which need not be 
wondered at, when we consider the expe- 
rience had. On other points, again, they 
fully agreed. 

What appeared to me to be of much im- 
|portance was that the student could give 
jan intelligent reason as to his decision 
;upon the respective points. The students 
lon adjournment handed théir cards to 
{the Professor for future examination. 

JOHN BETHUNE. 
Neb. 
AND FEEDING 

COWS. 


Palmyra, Mo., Read 
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BREEDING JERSEY 


By Geo. V.Saffarrans, 


at the Missouri Dairy Meeting. 





The economic production of a pound of 
butter fat is the problem that confronts 
j}every dairyman. Success or failure hinges 
on the solution. 

First in importance 
the breed of cows; not only a majority of 
}the high-class dairymen of this country, 
but the consuming public as well, regard 
the Jersey as the Queen of the Dairy, and 
there are sound reasons for this; public 
and private tests have demonstrated that 
she produces more butter fat to the 100 
|pounds of milk; that she produces more 
cheese to the 100 pounds of milk, and that 
she returns a larger net profit to her own- 
er than any other breed of cows. There is 
ja criticism that I wish to enter at this 
point upon our experiment stations—they 
are maintained for the purpose of. show- 
ling by years of impartial research, the 
superiority, if any exists, of one breed 
over another. And yet when the Jersey 
has proven herself the superior of every 
dairy breed, by the records, not one of 
them will issue a bulletin to that effect. 

Hundreds of years of careful breeding 
jand painstaking selection on her native 
jisle have developed and perfected these 
| Splendid dairy qualities. In breeding, if 
| judiciously followed, is the strongest fact- 
{or in intensifying and permanently fixing 
a desired trait, and this is one secret of 
the marvelous success of the island breed- 
jers; as close in-breeding has been fol- 
|lowed of necessity for hundreds of years, 
| since their laws prohibit the importation 
lof any cattle for any purpose. Another 
| reason, animals only of the highest indi- 
| vidual excellence are used for breeding. 
| Ada to this the favorable climatic condi- 
|tions and the result is that the greatest 
breeders of the world make yearly pil- 
grimages to this little island, not much 
|larger than Marion county, and pay enor- 
| mous prices for this new blood to correct 
| the defects in their own herds. 

In handling the Jerseys, we should not 
| address ourselves solely to the production 
jand sale of milk and buttter, but rather be 
ambitious to breed and perfect the high- 
est type of the dairy cow, and thus per- 
manently benefit the breeding industry; 
be breeders as well as dairymen. 

To attain success as breeders we must 
have a clear conception of what we con- 
sider the best type of cow, and then breed 
to that standard. A haphazard way of 
breeding results necessarily in a lot of 
ungainly, uneven cows of doubtful utility, 
while a thoughtful blending of choice of 
dairy blood, and the mating of selected 
individuals is generally productive of hap- 
py results. Though the laws of heredity 
are not fully understood by any one, yet 
it is accepted that “like produces like,” 
or the likeness of some ancestor, and 
upon this rock we must build our founda- 
tion. The average dairyman does not 
always realize the far-reaching effect for 
good or evil of the sire chosen to head the 
herd—the “‘best is the cheapest.”” In buy- 
ing a sire get a choice individual from a 
long line of butter ancestry, and pay par- 
ticular attention to hig dam, for her tem- 
perament and characteristics will be 
strongly impressed upon his offspring. 

The foundation cows of the herd should 
be registered. The reason for this is ap- 
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If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
bens Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

} Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 


parent; in a registered animal you have 
the individual before you by which to 
judge and more important still, an au- 
thentic history of the whole line of an- 
cestry. On the contrary, the gratie, 
though perchance a profitable milker, be- 
ing of mixed blood will net hand down 
with any degree of certainty her own 


qualities, as the tendency is to throw 
back to the inferior blood. Another 
requisite in the foundation cows is the 


soundness of dairy type. Whether the 
form of the cow is a true indication of 
milking capacity has not been definitely 
settled, but it may be safely claimed, 
however, that if she is a heavy, persistent 
milker, she has the true dairy type. After 
all, the scales and churn are the only re- 
liable test. I cannot pass this point with- 
out saying that a fat Jersey cow in milk 
should be regarded with suspicion. 

While the Jersey adjusts herself readily 
to climatic and other conditions, she has 
never proven quite satisfactory to the 
dairyman who believes in scant rations 
and no shelter. This is one reason why 
she is not popular with some people. 

FEEDING.—The next question is how, 
when and what to feed at the different 
stages of development from calfhood to 
mature cow in milk; haphazard -feeding 
eats up the profits and often kills the 
animal. The value of a ration is deter- 
mined by results accomplished and not by 
first cost. 

In young dairy stock a vigorous growth 
of bone and muscle is wanted and not fat; 
then why feed fat producing foods of any 
kind? 

The following simple plan 
adopted at “Marion Farm’’: 
left with its dam three or four days; 


has been 
The calf is 
it is 


then fed sweet, warm skim milk three 
times daily for about two months, at 
which time it is turned on pasture. If the 


pasture is good no grain whatever is fed 
either in or out of the milk, and whole 
milk is never fed. The amount of milk 
for each calf must be determined by the 
herdsman, as no two are fed alike; sweet, 
bright hay is relished by the calves and 
heifers and is always within their reach. 

The heifer should be bred at from eight- 
een to twenty-four months old, according 
to size and ruggedness of constitu- 
tion. Thirty to forty days before calving 
give her a stall and a small grain feed of 
bran, ground corn, or oats, with clover 
hay; increase this gradually until all that 
she will eat is given. It is at this time 
that the milk habit is strongly fixed, and 
a heavy ration is advisable. Have the 
heifer ‘“‘come in” if possible during the 
fresh pastures of May and June. 

This brings us up to the feeding of the 
herd in milk. If the selected herds of 
cows can make money as they are now 
doing at the Pan-American Exposition, 
where every ounce of feed is bought, and 
high-priced labor employed, what a large 
profit should our cows return when we 
raise our feed, or most of it, and employ 
comparatively cheap labor, or in some 
cases none at all? To do her best work, 
the cow requires a balanced ration be- 
cause she produces a balanced ration for 
her calf. Can we grow this entirely on 
the farm? The tendency of modern dairy- 
ing seems to be to restrict the acreage of 
pasture and to feed the cultivated crops 
green from fields. While this plan may 
be advantageous in the East, where land 
is high, I doubt if the Missouri dairyman 
can utilize a portion of his farm to as 
great a profit as the pasturing of a herd 
of special purpose dairy cows on blue 
grass, clover and rye. A partial soiling 
system should supplement the pastures 
through the hot, dry months of summer. 

Protein is essential to the milk ration 
and very dear when bought in the mar- 
ket; then by growing more of the pro- 
tein crops, such as beans, peas and the 
clovers, a heavy saving may be made in 
the feed bill. Unquestionably red clover 
ranks first among the protein crops of 
Missouri. Cow peas have not proven a 
success in this section. Oats stand next 
to clover for a hay crop and, cut when 
the grain is in the milk stage, yield the 
very highest results. For the best all 
around grain crop, ‘corn is king,” and 
should constitute the basis of the eco- 
nomical dairy ration. 

By many stockmen, corn is not consid- 
ered a good dairy feed, as they say it has 
a tendency to make fat instead of milk; 
but the fault is with the cow, and not the 
corn. But additional ‘protein is required 
to balance up these home-grown feeds, 
and must be purchased. The gluten foods, 
linseed meal, and cottonseed meal all car- 
ry more protein than any wheat bran, yet 
when we consider palatability, which is 
one of the cardinal requirements of dairy 
feed, and take into account the indirect 
effects upon the cow, the bran is prefer- 
able. The cow should be fed up to the 
point where she yields the highest profit 
in proportion to feed consumed. 

This system necessitates the opening 
up an account with each member of the 
herd and places the occupation of dairy- 
ing on a commercial basis. It is the fail- 
ure to carry out this practice of knowing 
just what each cow is doing that permits 
our barns to fill up with weeds and un- 
profitable cows. A neglect to cull the herd 
leads to rapid degeneration. 

But all the care we take as to breed and 
feed and type would amount to but little 
if a warm, clean, comfortable stall, well- 
lighted, is not furnished. And the last 
requirement, but not least, is regular, 
rapid, and thorough milking. 

The varying conditions that surround 
this dairy business make it impracticable 
and often impossible to blindly follow a 
fixed rule, though it may be advised by 
the leading dairy journals, or experiment 
stations. Our own best judgment must 
decide these questions as they arise from 
day to day. The cow possesses a distinct 
individuality that must be catered to, if 
the highest results are to be obtained. 

During the past season ‘Marion Farm” 
herd of 19 registered cows, consisting of 
five first calf heifers, five second calf 
heifers and nine aged cows, and from Jan- 
uary 1 to November 1, each produced in 
gross income per month $5.47; calves sold 
and pigs that were fed on milk, $1.54, mak- 
ing gross income per cow per month, $7.01. 
This does not include the value of eight 
heifer calves retained in the herd. 





GOOD COWS. 


If one cow gives 6,000 pounds of milk 
in a year in one Instance, and two cows 
give the same in another, it would be 
correct to say that she is nearly as 
profitable on the arable farm as the oth- 
er two. She will only want half the 
stall room, half the shelter, half the at- 
tention and half the care. But she will 
probably take more than half the food 
consumed by the other two, because of 
her large production. She will also take 
more than half the time in milking her. 
Nor will she make very much more than 
half the fertilizer produced by the two. 
Still she is so much more valuable rela- 
tively than either, that the profit from 
keeping her will be greatly in excess of 





that from keeping the two. Every one 


} 
| 


then who milks cows ought certainly to 
try and have them yield well. Their im- 
provement ought to be made a study, 
and every one should aim to breed them 
to the highest perfection possible in re- 
lation to production. One wonders what 
the cow of the next twenty-five years 
will be, when breeding is done much 
more scientifically than at the present 
time. What a grand thing it would be 
to increase the returns at least 5 per cent 
in excess of what they are now from 
dairy cows. This can certainly be done 


which we now have.—Prof. Shaw. 
TROUBLE IN GETTING HEIFERS TO 


BREED. 





I am having trouble to get young heif- 
ers to breed. Calves dropped in late fall 
or early winter fail to come in heat until 
after being turned to grass the second 
summer, and in some cases fail until 


kept in good condition, thrifty and grow- 
ing, Holstein grades. We usually hire 
them pastures from home in herds of 


yearling) runs with them the entire sea- 
son. We want winter milk and when they 
become fresh in the spring we are obliged 
to let them go farrow one year in order 
to make winter milkers. Is there any 
treatment that can be given that in case 
they have failed to breed during the sum- 
mer they can be brought in heat by com- 
mencing soon after being stabled and be 
freshened early the following winter? 
Our milk is shipped to New York City. 
Please answer through the columns, 
writes a correspondent, of ‘‘The National 
Stockman and Farmer.” 

In answering your question let us rea- 
son a little together, says C. D. Smead. 
First, your calves are dropped late in the 
fall and early winter. This means they 
eat dry food for roughage until pasture 
comes in the spring. Being a milk ship- 
per you raise calves upon as little milk 
as possible, I will venture to assert, and 
the result is while your calves may grow 
they are not vitally strong when pasture 
comes. They may carry flesh enough by 
the time they are a year old, but the 
nerve force is not developed enough to 
bring on periods of oestrum. Now my 
opinion is: If you will practice the feed- 
ing of oats quite freely as soon as the 
calf is old enough to eat them, continue 
until the pasture is abundant and be- 
gin again as soon as frost comes in the 
fall your year-old heifers will come in 
heat and become pregnant without trou- 
ble. While an animal may be in the 
pink of condition as far as flesh is con- 
cerned the vitality may be low, and in 
that condition there is little desire for 
copulation. Right here, I will say, is 
the cause of so many mature cows fail- 
ing to come in heat or breed. They are 
kept as veritable milk machines and fed 
a class of food along milk producing 
lines, and the machine otherwise cared 
for as a milk producing apparatus. The 
result is reproduction becomes impossi- 
ble. Too many dairymen lose sight of 
vitality in striving to get milk and butter 
fat and the result is no more calves 
from that cow. : 

As we learn more concerning the old 
cow we shall realize the necessity of 
sustaining her nervous energy by the 
feeding of that best of all grains for the 
purpose, oats. The corn may put fat on 
her ribs, the cottonseed and linseed 
meals or the gluten feeds, malt sprouts, 
ete., show larger returns in the milk 
flow, but it is oats that will make the 
rooster crow and the trotter go, and it 
will be found they are just as valuable 
in making a calf grow into a vigorous, 
early maturing cow and will keep her 
vitality where other feeds will fail. 
“INCURABLE” HEART 

SPEEDILY CURED. 


DROPSY 





The Well Known Heart Specialist, 
FRANKLIN MILES, M. D., LL. B., 
of Chicago, Will Send $3.78 Worth 
of His New Dropsy Treat- 
ment Free, 


a 


Drowning in the water of one’s own 
blood is a fearful death which Dr. Miles’ 
great dropsy discovery will almost in- 


eart Disease and Dropsy, though com- 
plicated with nerve and stomach trouble, 
that a short course of treatment will be 
sont free to any of our readers. As Dr. 

Miles is well known throughout the 
United States as a specialist in Heart 
Diseases we advise every one afflicted 
with weakness or disease of the heart or 
dropsy to write at once for his new treat- 
ment and opinion. 

Hundreds of so-called incurable cases 
have been cured by this new treatment 
after five to twenty physicians 

Mrs. M. B. Horelan of Rogers, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, says: ‘Dr. Miles saved 
my life by curing me of that awful dis- 
ease, dropsy, and pest trouble.” Miss 
Sophia Snowberg, of 0,282, 21 Ave., Min- 
neapolis, testifies ther Cott ree days after 
cag ery: | to e Treatment for drop- 

y it was nearly all gone, after two allo- 
pathic and two homoeo ened physicians 
failed.” Mr. A. P. 

ing, ae wrote: “Dr. Mil es’ 
has rmed a miracle for Mrs. Cc. ay 8 
her leg ‘Durst from ~ y M =. 
Groce, of 44 Mountai. t., the, 
aged 72, was thought to be ian le from 
dropsy, which reached to his lungs and 
caused smothering spells, cough, short- 
ness of breath. He soon reported: “Drop- 
sy all gone; better every way.” Mr. 
James Pinkerton, editor of the —— 
ville Sun, Ind., writes: “Mrs. P. 
given up by three nysicians- She ons 
her life to Dr. She now 
pete her household “duties at sixty 


of 
000 hae cRENCES to Bihepe, Gor~ 
Farmers, and _ thei 





h 

pamphlets and Special Personal 

ment FREE on —— Twenty-five 
experience. Patien in every 

Rtate, Territory, Canada, Mexico and Eu- 


d full address, before this liberal of- 
nd fu Franklin Mil 201 to 


with history 


of your case. Please mention this paper. 





DASHERLAND DRIPPINGS. 

Don’t ‘‘whip” or “‘maul’’ your cream 
too hard or too swiftly in churning. 
Such treatment breaks up the fat glo- 
bules and makes “greasy’’ butter. 

The milker should keep an eye onthe 
milk as it comes from the udder. Unnat- 
ural milk will thus be detected, and no 
such milk should be mixed with milk in- 
tended to be consumed or churned, 
writes J. L. Van Arsdale in the “N, Y. 
Farmer.” 

Don’t waste time, milk, work and 
butterfat on the dilution ‘separator. 
Cream rising in cool air is always bet- 
ter cream, and will make better butter, 
than cream that rises in cold water. 

The milk cow, that once loses a month 
of yield, can never make up the loss. 

Small cows generally, but not always, 
give more butterfat in proportion than 
do the larger cows. At the same time, 
the large milkers are likely to show up 
ahead of the smaller ones in the end, 
for their extra yield of skim milk must 
be taken into account. 

The nervous, easily rattled cow is poor 
property in general. When she is put in 
the care of a nervous milker, the result 





is gure to be a disaster. 


without adding one hoof to the number 


nearly or quite two years of age. Are | 


| 





from ten to twenty. A bull (usually a | 


PARIS SEPARATOR AWARDS. 


The De Laval 


Cream 


Separators received the 


GKAND PRIZE award at the Paris Exposition, in 
the name of ‘‘SoclETE ANONYME SEPARATOR,”’ which is 
the French translation of ‘‘AKTIEBOLAGET SEPARATOR,’’ 


ine Swedish name of the De Laval European organiza- 
tion, boti mames meaning ‘‘SHAREHOLDER’S SEPARATOR 


ComPANYy, LIMITED.” 


The repeated misrepresentation of the VERMONT 
Farm MacuIne Co, (manufacturers of the so-called 


“U, 8.” 


separator) in this regard, culminating with the 


malicious falsehood that no such award was made and 


that the De Laval Company is guilty of 


‘‘lying’’ in 80 


claiming brings the matter to a point where common 


be taken. 


as may have given 


New York, Dee. 17, 1901. 





business self-respect demands that some radical action 


We have, therefore, this day instructed counsel to 
at onee take such legal steps as may be justified and 
proper in the circumstances against both the VEkMoNnT 
FarM MACHINE Co. and, where practicable, such papers 
advertising publication to these 
false and libelous statements. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 








to hold the milk of onecow when she 

is properly fed. Correct dairy feed- 
ing nwans the use of ground feed aware in 
the grain ration. Experienced men will tell you 


The Scientific Grinders 


grind ear corn and other grains farter and more 
cheaply than it can Le Sactpe nat Boh We 
make numerousgrinders. meee ei n’t 
buy until you see our catalog alled free. 











THE DEALER Is AGAINST us 
we sell you wire fence direct from the 
BS ne at ee Soewny Sa 


ao, bg yy fA a cara podnwy to a 


ADVANCE FENCE 


taates a saving that Jost a x cyt oe pe te hy BY nice, 
a postal card ~-&, ao circulars and prices. 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
- 05 Old Street. Peoria, lil. 











Leads all others -y we ht, strength 
bility. Gee nS e ~ tb x 


and dura- 
two containing soft 

orNO crimps, wraps, or 
wists to weohen the ~ 3 20 to 40 per cent. All 
Hard High Carbon, Steel wire, thorough! galvan- 
ed. Send for anes ont 





Agente wan 
“THE FROST WIRE F co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Don’t plan to go into buttermaking on 
the farm unless you plan to make it in 
the right way. The “old-fashioned” way 
of making butter will not turn out an 
article that will pass muster in these 
days. The odors and flavors that were 
expected and allowed, if not even re- 
quired, in butter 50 years ago, would 
send butter to the axle-grease tub or 
the renovating factory nowadays. 

Some writers seem to think that ‘‘but- 
ter that melts in the mouth” is a rarity. 
Perhaps these writers are accustomed to 
oleomargarine, which will not melt in 


A the mouth. They should remember that 


all butter will melt in the mouth, and 
that the buttermaker who turns out but- 
ter that will not melt so has really done 
something remarkable. 

If the small cows, that give a medium 
quantity of high-fat milk, are so infinite- 
ly superior to all other cows, why do so 
many owners of this stripe of cows 
complain of regular loss in milk pro- 
duction, while their neighbors, who have 
large yielders of medium-fat milk, make 
some money on their production? 

The “hard-milking’’ cow was made, not 
born, that way. Her early training was 
bad. It may be hard to teach old cows 
new tricks, but it can be done. 





FREE MANUAL ON DISHORNER.— 
We have just received from our advertis- 
er, George Webster, manufacturer of the 
Convex Dishorner, whose factory is lo- 


dis ng, as well as describing fully his 
devi that it is a practical handbook on 
the su Any of our readers who are 
coatene of a tool of 
well to send 
to Mr. ‘Webster for a free ony which he 
will very aly forward. An interesting 
pnotograd e w of one of the approv 
methods of dishorning cattle appears on 


the front ° cover. The boo! 
an reg gs ma indorsement of Mr. 
his methods of doing business, 

by a. ¥, nokeon § of the et Ss 
pe papers, in itself 
give — confidence in doing 
business with him. From the large num- 
ber of en ted testimonials published 


in the. klet, we select the following as 
a fair sample: 
rge Webster, Christiana, Pa.: 
Sir: “I have given your Improved 
Convex Dishorner a thorough trial, and 


can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that it is the most perfect knife 
on the market. I have used two other 

but much prefer yours to the oth- 


ers. Convex cuts positively, and does 
not crush or splinter.”” Very truly yours, 
Danville, i, “SE Be or CHASE. 
If you are interes in the above sub- 
ject, weaaee, geese corres mn with Geo! We 
pl and mention this 


eh wien 
et CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 





to cure. EB. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 2c. 














know about the price and quality of e Fence? 
We should be pleased to te il pou. write us 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Osgood Scales mean best mate- 
rial, well paid labor, simple con- 
struction, no repairs. Any beam 

y or platform. Fully guar- 
anteed. 30daystrial. Free 


Catalogue. Oegood Seale Co.1238Central St., Binghamton, N.Y. 





Retention of 
ABORTION snd" Pallure” to Brood. 
mdition Powder positive cure for 

._ Write for 7 OE Add 
H.W. KELLOG CO., St. Paul Minn. 





FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 
Club Jerseys, Females. For catalogus 


and particulars address, 
E. J. SMITH, Atty., 
Cameron, Mo. 








comet eco: PATENT EDGE 
CORRUGATED ROOFING 


akesa bartectly tight — with ane corrug 


ated 
side lap. mn” money on the other 
kind. tai end Bows e thise Dalasi. with ham ey 

us ou how to nm material." 
Free Oa sale and price list sent you if you write. 


Kansas poe | Roofing & Cerrugating Co., 
218-220 W. Srd St., Xansas City. Mo. 
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Despite all the laws to the contrary, 
skimmed cheese is yet sold for “full 
cream,” and oleomargarine for real but- 
ter. Where is the remedy? 


All the best butter of Europe is with- 
out salt, sold and generally consumed 


b-| Within a few days from the time it is 


mac >. 


Skim milk for the calves should always 
be fed warm and sweet; by the use of 
the separator this can easily be done. 

Mothers will Sada “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up” the best remedy for Children Teething. 
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Horticulture 





ANOTHER TRIBUTE 


of Judge Miller and Mr. 
Nelson. 


To the Memory 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Let me 
a tribute to the memory of Judge Miller 
and also of Mr. A. Nelson. I never met 
the Judge, but for years I have read his 
helpful Horticulture in the 
columns of Ever as ready to 
give as to take along the lines of 
his chosen work, bright articles on 
fruit will be missed by those who have 
watched for them for many years. 

I spent two days in the company of 
Mr. Nelson this fall when on institute 
work in your state. He 
best informed fruit men I have ever met 
and was untiring in his efforts to benefit 
the fruit-growers of Missouri. Your peo- 
ple will miss him and his kindly face in 
their future counsels, and let us hope 
that his son, Arthur, will prove a worthy 
successor of his noble father. 

It was certainly a graceful act in Gov- 
ernor Dockery to appoint Arthur T. Nel- 
son to the unexpired term of his father in 
the State Board of Agriculture, and we 
think he will fill the place with credit to 
himself and his state. c.D. LYON. 

Southern Ohio, Dee. 14. 


pay 


articles on 
your paper. 
advice 


his 


CANNON'S PEARMAIN APPLE. 

In a communication to the 
WORLD last April Mr. Jas. D. Clarkson 
of Ballwin, St. Louis Co., Mo., stated 
that little was said nowadays about the 
Cannon’s Pearmain apple, that it 
rarely, if ever, recommended in any gen- 
eral list for cultivation, but that he con- 
sidered it one of the best winter varie- 
ties; that he had four trees in his orchard 
that had been yielding good crops for 
many years, and that he would not think 
of setting out an orchard without includ- 
ing this variety. A few days ago he left 
some specimens of this variety at the 
RURAL WORLD office and they seem 
worthy of the high indorsement Mr. 
Clarkson gives them. They are of good 
quality and show every evidence that 
they are excellent keepers, a very desir- 
able quality in this climate, where we 
have so much warm weather in winter. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

THE WEATHER.—The long-looked for 
rain arrived at last and fairly filled up 
the earth with much needed moisture. 
This was followed by a blanket of snow, 
which was also welcome, and, what might 
be termed rather too sudden for most of 
us, a fall in the temperature of about 50 
degrees in 24 hours. While it is quite 
probable that some of our readers were 
caught napping, and met with considera- 
ble loss in consequence of the sudden 
change, it is to be hoped that such was 
not the case, but that all were precau- 
tious enough to have everything in secure 
quarters. The writer avoided a consid- 
erable loss by means of placing a lamp in 
a non-frost-proof cellar, which contained 
a& great many valuable seed potatoes. 

Many a dollar may be saved by burning 
an ordinary lamp in a cellar of this kind 
during cold weather. 

We will probably have more snow be- 
fore long, to which there is no objection. 
It will seem like good old times to have 
a white Christmas for a change. It is to 


be hoped that the weather for the next | 


three months will be uniformly cold. 
Although the mercury reached € degrees 
below zero on the night of December l4, 
fruit buds are yet safe, and in ‘a condition 
to stand several degrees more. 

SUCCESSFUL STORING.—There was 
=. certain degree of satisfaction realized 
to-day by the writer, as he went out into 
the zero weather to a spot near where the 
cabbage grew, raked away the snow, 
made an opening through the straw and 
got a nice, solid Dutchman (Flat Dutch) 
by the top of the head, and conveyed 
same to the kitchen, where it was soon 
«hanged into a refreshing dish. 

A few days ago a little more covering 
was added to the various pits, and upon 
examination the one containing the loose 
heads of cabbage (mention of which was 
made in a previous issue) many heads 
were found to be as solid as a baseball. 
The remaining loose heads are expected 
to be found solid when the pit is opened 
in the spring. 

POTTING SOIL.—In order to get the 
earliest vegetables it will be an advan- 
tage to have a number of three and four 
inch pots on hand in which to start 
plants of Lima beans, cucumbers, melons, 
tomatoes, etc. 

This matter is referred to now, because 
it is important to have a quantity of good 
soil stored away in a dry place, where it 
will be available when wanted. The seed 
is to be planted in the pots during Feb- 
ruary, March or April, according to cir- 
cumstanees, and by the time conditions 
are favorable for planting seed in the 
garden it is possible by the above method 
to have nice large plants which can be 
planted in the garden without disturbing 
the roots. Follow this method right and 
you stand a fair chance of being counted 
among the early birds. 

WINTER WORK.—It has been said that 
pruning should not be done during very 
<old weather, and while no doubt there is 
wisdom in the statement, there is little 
need of its being made, as no one is like- 
ly to work at that job) when weather is 
30 séyere that injury to the tree would 
result thereby. 
work can be done during the winter, 
which will be found a great advan 
when busy spring-time is at = 

Every tree should have an anfiual visit 
and treated. according to its) Meeds. In 
this way the ‘bad practice of removing 
large limbs will bé avoided. In old ne- 
glected orchards, it will often be found 
ni to remove several large limbs 
from one tree. When this is the case it is 
best to remove only a part of them the 
first year and some more the following 
year. The result being just the opposite 
from that of cutting a dog’s tail off by 
inehés. > gaan 

In pruning peach trees it is best as a 
rule to take off about one-third of the 
previous season’s growth. Trees should 
be opened up well in the center, and main 
limbs trained to grow as nearly horizon- 
tal as possible, thus avoiding abrupt 
crotches. ‘There is some little difference 
of epinion in heading peach trees. Some 
favor heading high, and others advise the 
reverse. The writer prefers a happy me- 
dium. Take off the lowest limbs so that 
trees are the more easily and properly 
cultivated, and at the same time have 
them so that much of the fruit can be 
reached ‘hile standing on the ground, 
with nc use for long ladders. 

With perhaps very few exceptions, apple 
trees slrould not be headed back. The 
main limbs should be formed when trees 
are young. Watch trees closely and re- 


was one of the | 
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As a rule much of this |: 


move promptly such limbs as show a ten- 
dency to interfere. Take off all suckers, 
except an occasional one be needed to fill 
a vacancy caused by a large limb being 
seriously injured or broken off. 
| Plums, like peaches, should have con- 
| siderable pruning, and the work should be 
}done much in the same manner. 

Pears should have but little pruning, ex- 
|}cept in some instances the Kieffer. 

Quinces should have attention in this 
regard, lest they present the appearance 
of a brush pile, which is not an uncom- 
mon sight where this fruit is grown. 
| Cherries, especially sweet varieties, 
j not take kindly to the pruning shears. 
The foregoing was dictated by a man 
| confined to his bed. Don’t worry, kind 
| readers, about the affairs of the world, 
}no matter what your hardship may be, 
| long as you and those you love are bless- 
jed with good health. 
EDWIN H 
Dec, 18, 1901 
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FRUIT STATISTICS. 

The RURAL WORLD has been inclined 
}to question the accuracy of the fruit sta- 
tistics as put out by 
cultural authorities, believing that in 
|many instances they. show .a larger out- 
put of fruit than the facts in the case 
| would warrant. We had thought, how- 
jever, that the Kansas Horticultural Bo- 
| clety 
gree of accuracy as to total output, be- 
|cause its officers attempt to compile fig- 
ures that include not only the acreage 
in bearing orchard, but even the number 
| of trees in bearing and the average yield 
per tree. If these basic figures are fairly 
|accurate, the total figures must be so. 
| But we note by the “Fruit Trade Jour- 
nal” that one of our St. Leuis commis- 
}sion men, Mr. P. M. Kiely, whom we 
|know to be exceptionally well informed 
along these lines, calls in question quite 
sharply the Kansas figures as per the 
following. 

“St. Louis, Dec. 4, 1901. 

“If there is one subject that more than 
another escapes well deserve’? comment, 
it is our commercial and fruit statistics. 
Here is a sample that has been going the 
rounds, appearing in the “Fruit Trade 
Journal” two weeks ago, on “The Apple 
|Crop of Kansas’’: 
| ““The Kansas Horticultural Society has 
jissued the following estimate concerning 
|the 1901 apple crop of that state: seu 
jber of acres in apple orchards, 159,640 
| number of bearing trees, 7,533,385; diverage 
j crop per tree, 5% bushels; total crop for 
| state, 23,266,753 bushels; average price per 
|} bushel, 69 cents; total value of crop, $15, 
820,051; average gross receipts per 
$99.’ 

“Here we are told by what must be re- 
garded generally as fair authority that 
the Kansas apple crop of. 1901 has been 
7,755,452 barrels and worth $15,520,051. I 
confess I cannot recall a public state- 
ment on fruit crops or yields in which fig- 
ures were so recklessly handled. If this 
enormous value, these eight figures, were 
divided by five, the result would still be 
in excess of the real facts. The figures 
going to show the Kansas apple crop 
would actually come very close to the 
apple crop harvested in the whole United 
States this year. Just think of the appie 
growers of Kansas getting within a frac- 
}tion of sixteen millions of dollars for 
|their apples this season. 

“For absurd and ridiculous claims I 
think this one takes the plum. Our Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society in re- 
cent years has been mighty liberal with 
figures and estimates in the same direc- 
tion, but in view of this queer parade of 
millions, I am almost ready to forgive 
the officials of thé Missouri State Hor- 
ticultural Society."’ 


If Secretary Barnes of the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society, and Secre- 
tary Goodman of the Missouri Society 
can show that Mr. Kiely is not justified 
in his criticism of their figures, we trust 
they will*not be backward in coming for- 
ward and showing where he is at fault 
and they are right. 

We mention one point whereon we 
think Mr. Kiely is led astray. We do not 
understand Secretary Barnes to claim 
that the farmers of Kansas sold in 191 
23,266,753 bushels of apples, but that there 
were that many produced, a goodly por- 
tion of which was, of course, consumed 
on the farms where grown. Mr. Kiely 
as a commission man.sees, and probably 
considers, only that portion of a crop that 
finds its way to the commercial centers, 

Statistics are of value only as they 
are accurate and are properly inter- 
preted. 

We will be glad to have Secretaries 
Barnes and Goodman and Mr. Kiely dis- 
cuss the subject of “Fruit Statistics." 
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SECRETS OF FRUIT GROWING,—A 
new book by Charles A. Green, with 150 
photographs, printed in finest style, un- 
like anything ever published. Prepared at 
great expense. Illustrations tell more 
about fruit growing than a dozen books. 
The price of the book is 25 cents, but we 
will mail it for 10 cents, if you will men- 
tion this paper. Our fruit catalog will be 
sent free with this publication. Send ‘10 
cents and get both. Address Green’s Nur- 
sery Company, Rochester, N. Y 


LET ME TELL YOU 
How to Get Well. 


Send no money; simply state the beok 
you want. 
a lifetime in learning. 

With the book I will send-an-order on 
your druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative; and he will let you 
test it a month, If satisfied, the. cost 1s 
$5.50, | If it fails, I: will pay. your druggist 
myself. ; Ss, 

I do just as I say. Over half a million 
people have secured my treatment in 
that way, and 39 out of each 4 have paid 
for it because they were cured. Not a 
penny is accepted if it fails, 

There are 39 Ghances in 40 that I can 
eure you. No matter how difficult your 
ease, I take the entire risk, for’ those 
half million cases have proved what my 
remedy can do. 

My way is to strengthen the inside 
nerves. I bring back the nerve power 
which alone makes each vital organ do 
its duty. No other remedy does that; 
and in most chronic diseases there is no 
other way to get well. Don’t let doubt 
or prejudice keep you from asking about 
it. 


Simply state which | 
book you want, and 

address Dr. a 

Box 


Book No. 1 en 
Book No. 2 on the te bene 
Book No.3 on the Kidneys. 


Book No. 4 for Women. 
Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Boo matism 


Wis. k No. 6 on Rheu 

Mild cases, not chronic, 
cured by one or two bottles. 
gists. 


are often 
At all drug- 


. 
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| HOW TO PROTECT TREES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In keeping 
rabbits, mice and sheep from killing 
}trees, I have been successful by using a 
wash made of fresh lime slaked with soft 
| water (cld soapsuds is better). Use one 
| peck of lime. While warm add to this 
quart of crude carbolic acid, four 
|}pounds of sulphur and a half gallon of 
}gas tar. Stir well and it is ready to use. 
The next cheapest way I find to protect 
| trees from rabbits and mice to cut 
|}cane stalks, castor bean stalks or weeds 
| about two feet long. Set two or more 
j}around a tree. Stick in the ground close 
to the tree to keep mice from getting be- 
|tween and tie the tops up to keep them 
\from falling down. Simply sticking in 
the ground will not suffice, for the freez- 
jing and thawing will heave them out. 
Trees wrapped with grass, rags and pa- 
per, I have had killed by mice when therT 
was snow on the ground, arid by rabbits 
the wrapping. In due time, I will 
give summer wash. 

Vernon Co,, Mo. 
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HORTICULTURAL 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The_ Iowa } 
Horticultural meeting was called to order | 
accerding .to program by President 
Wragg, Dec, 10, at 10 a) m. 

A three-day meeting with one 
was hardly sufficient 
which to complete the program, and sev- 
eral papers were carried over without 
reading, but which will be given in full 
in the annual report. 

Though every paper read before the 
meeting was as full of interest and in- 
structions as a nut is full of meat, yet I 
cannot pass without making special men- 
tion of the papers given by Miss Char- 
lotte M. King, Ames, ‘“‘Phenologica! 
Notes for 1901"; Miss Mary A. Sabin, 
Ames, professor of domestic economy, 
“Fruit and Vegetables”; Miss A. Estelle 
Paddock, Ames, “The Conifers of Iowa”; 
Miss M, Ethelda Morrison, Ames, ‘Edible 
Fungi, Their Recognitions and Method of 
Cooking’; Miss Addie L. Knight, Ames, 
“Vegetable Food.’”’ 

Representatives were present from IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnésota, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Kansas and Missouri, also 
Col. Bracket, U. 8. pomologist, and Mr. 
F. W. Taylor, chief of Agricultural De- 
partment of St. Louis World's Fair, 
whose presence added sunshine to these 
meetings. 

The attendance was up to, if not over, 
expectation. The exhibit of fruit consist- 
ed of 420 plates of apples, 10 plates of 
pears, 6 plates of peaches and 10 plates of 
erab apples. In addition to the above, the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society sent 
one barrel of their best apples, which was 
taken charge of by Mrs. Moore of Mt. 
Grove, Mo., and placed on the table to 
the best advantage in display. 

The old officers were re-elected, which 
gives evidence of the satisfaction that 
they have given in their service to the 
society. They as follows: 

M. J. Wragg. president, Waukee; N. K. | 
Fluke, vice-president, Davenport; Wesley 
Green, secretary, Davenport; Eimer M. | 
Reeves, Treasurer, Waverly. 

To say the horticulturists «f lowa are 
zealous, up-to-date in the promotion and 
up-building of the industry in the state is 
but true, and having the State college, 
with such able talent to lead in the scien- 
tific development of the industry, Iowa 
will soon be to compete with some of 
her sister states that preten- 
tious in fruit production. 

Though I have a desire to make an indi- 
vidual mention of the talented leaders in 
horticulture of Iowa, time and space will 
not admit, therefore I will refrain from 
making any personal mention. 

All farm crops were short of a full crop, 
yet the prices in market and the ready 
sales place the farmers in a prosperous 
condition, and they are spending their 
money fréely in supplying their needs in 
the way of farm improvements and imple- 
ments. 

Work plenty and wages are good, 
and up to date, Dec. 14, the weather was 
favorable for all outdoor work. 

Polk Co., lowa. S. H. LINTON. 
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HORTICULTURAL 
CIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Ulinols Hor- 
ticultural Society was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from December 10 to 
12. A large number of delegates were 
present, and the meeting proved to be 
one of the most profitable in the history 
of the society. Senator Henry M. Dun- 
lap, of Savoy, was re-elected president of 
the society, and the members decided to 
hold the meeting at the University again | 
next year. Prominent among the im- 
portant results of the meeting was the 
appointment of a committee consisting 
of Dean Burrill of the University, Mr. 
H. A. Aldrich of Neoga, and Mr. H. T. 
Thompson of Marengo, to look after the 
protection of birds which aid the fruit 
grower in the killing of worms and in- 
sects. At the close of the meeting the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas; The investigations made to 
find the cause and remediés of fruit dis- 
eases, particularly crown gall and bitter 
rot, have been and are of particular in- 
terest and value to the fruit growers of 
this state. 

Resolved, That this society urges an in- 
creased appropriation by Congress to en- 
able the Department of Agriculture to 
carry on this work. Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to the senators and con- 
gressmen of the State.of Illinois. 


ILLINOIS SO- 


BANKING UP FALL-SET TREES. 

With those who have tried banking up 
thevtrees which they have set in the fall, 
no word of argument is necessary to con- 
vince them that it is time well spent; but 
there may be those who do not think it a 
matter of much importance, says ‘‘Vick’s 
Magazine.”’ It should be remembered that 
a tree that has not had time to grow aft- 
er being transplanted and thus secure a 
good hold upon'the earth by its roots, is 
not in a natural condition and of course 
not always able to safely endure the first 
winter, especially in a cold or change- 
able climate. There is a constant draft 
upon the vitality of the tree through the 
evaporation of the water in the sap of 
its stem and branches. This must be re- 
placed chiefly by water from the soll 
taken up by the roots, and the drier the 
climate or the season, the greater the 
need. 

If the earth is piled against the stem of 
the tree a foot or more high, it will 
greatly lessen the evaporating surface 
exposed and prevent the loss of sap to a 
corresponding extent. It will also keep 
the soil next the roots moister than it 
would be if left at its natural level. And 
if the tree is pruned back somewhat, as 
it usually should be, there will be a still 
less chance of evaporation. This bank of 
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Its quality influences 
the selling price. 
Profitable fruit 

growing insured on/y 

when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither quantity nor 

good quality possible 

without Potash. 
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Write for our /ree books 
giving details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York City. 





earth will also keep the tree from being 
shaken about by the winds much less 
than if it were not there, and we well 
know that,a newly planted tree should be 
little disturbed possible until its 

roots are grown. The firmer the 
bank is packed the better, for it will set 
closer to the tree and roots than if very 
loose, 

In the spring the mounds may be lv- 
eled down after growth has well starie*., 
Cultivation will necessarily work then. 
down to about the natural level by mid- 
summer. 
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KEEPING THE WINTER VEGETA- 


BLES. 


Whether for later markets or home 
use, it pays to store the winter vegetables 
with due regard to their keeping so weil 
that little loss as possible will be experi- 
enced in rotting or shrinking. The hard- 
est thing on winter vegetables or fruits is 
the frequent change in the temperature 
The first condition aimed at is, therefore, 
a uniform temperature. It matters not if 
this temperature is very low, almost fo 
the freezing point, so long as it is main- 
tained. Alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing will spoil the best of vegetables. 
Usually winter vegetables are stored in 
cellars, pits, barns or sheds, and they 
keep somewhat indifferently in any one, 
unless special attention is given to them. 
Most cellars are too damp and warm to 
suit vegetables. A lower and dryer tem- 
perature is needed, and this can be ob- 
tained by giving better ventilation. Cel- 
lars that have no ventilation cannot have 
pure air. The air becomes heavy with 
the moisture that evaporates from the 
vegetables, and this, in turn, affects the 
stored goods. An outside ventilation is 
absolutely necessary for a good vegetable 
When the weather is wet this 
closed, or when the tempera- 
low. In this way the moist- 


cellar. 


ture is very 


| ure and cold can be regulated to suit the 


needs of the goods, writes a correspond- 
ent in the “Michigan Farmer.”’ 

Most root crops, except onions and po- 
tatoes, should not only be kept in such a 
dry cellar, but they will do better if 
packed in bins or barrels and covered 
with dry sand. Turnips, carrots, beets, 
parsnips and similar vegetables will in 
this way retain their plumpness§ and 
juiciness. Indeed, they can be kept so 
that they will practically be as good as 
when first dug from the earth. Now, all 
these vegetables in the middle of winter 
are in demand, andcommandgood prices, 
but mest of them are so shrunk and 
shriveled that they do not pass muster. 
It is by storing them properly that we 
are able to meet the requirements of the 
market at our own profit. Cabbages in 
particular need to be packed away in dry 
sand or earth immediately after digging, 
so they will lose none of the good quali- 
ties. They should be kept where the 
temperature cannot vary a degree unti! 
taken up for the market. In some re- 
spects onions are most generally small 
and shrunken of all winter vegetables, 
This is, due to the fact that they are kept 
in too warm places, where they dry out 
and even begin to sprout. They should be 
stored away where they will stay almost 
to the freezing point until ready to sell. 
Then they will command winter prices 
for fancy onions, which are the best and 
highest that can be obtained at any time 
of the year. 


HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS.—The 
horticultural meetings of the various 
state and district societies are now in 
progress, and seem to be yielding the 
usual amount of enthusiasm, good-fel- 
lowship and practical information, says 
the “Country Gentleman.’ We feel it 
our plain duty to urge every one to at- 
tend these meetings. It is almost be- 
yond comprehension how any fruit- 
grower can stay away. The discussions 
are too valuable to lose, and the enthu- 
siasm is by no means unprofitable, while 
the good-fellowship is best of all. That 
is what can’t be bought with the pro- 
ceeds of the biggest apple crop on rec- 
erd. Men who are not fruit-growers— 
those who might be called general farm- 
ers—ought to be almost equally anxious 
to attend. Reporters and agents who 
have had long experience in attending 
all sorts of agricultural gatherings, will 
always testify that the horticultural 
meetings are the most energetic, prac- 
tical and enjoyable of all. The general 
farmer is apt to think that horticulture 
is a small business; but while it may be 
so on his farm, it may have large conse- 
quences even there. A few weeks ago 
we gave some indisputable observations 
and statistics to show that the horticul- 
tural industries always improve the ag- 
riculture of any farm or any neighbor- 
hood where they take hold. Fruit-farm- 
ing .or vegetable farming is almost nec- 
essarily gcc? farming. If a man really 
has an ambition to improve his farm and 
to make his general farm practice bet- 
ter, let him study the methods and catch 
the enthusiasm of the fruit-growers. For 
him the horticultural light is still shin- 
ing; and it will be better for his agri- 
cultural salvation for him to attend a 
horticultural meeting than a convention 
of swine breeders, even though he may 
have more money invested in pigs than 
in peaches. 


Every farm should have hot beds and 
cold frames for propagating plants and 
providing a supply of fresh vegetables 
during winter. 


A well-drained, moist and easily worked 
soil is good for the raspberry. 


Thorough preparation of the ground 
before planting is essential with all ber- 
ries. 


WINTER DEPREDATIONS 
ORCHARD, 


IN THE 


In cold winters, when green stuff is 
scarce, young trees are likely to suffer 
from the depredations of mice and of rab- 
bits. In new countries trees are especial- 
ly exposed to these pests., The injury 
usually consists of girdling the trees, 
though if the snow be deep rabbits go 
for more tender morsels on low branches, 
Mice work on weedy or on stubble 
ground, while rabbits like a clear field 
and clean ground. Mice enjoy burrowing 
and nibbling underneath a light but rath- 
er deep snow, while rabbits scamper from 
tree to tree over a hard surface, writes 
W. P. Hedrick in the “Michigan Farm- 
on”” 

There are various washes and paints 
for preventing injury from such vermin, 
but for mice at least a cylinder of wire 
netting one foot in length at the base 
of the tree is better than any wash. 
Other material may be used in the same 
way, such as sheet iron, tarred paper and 
cornstalks, though none of these is as 
good as the first named. The mice will 
usually stay away from the trees if there 
be no weeds or litter in the orchard, and 
may be kept away by tramping the snow 
solidly about the trees or by banking up 
with a conical mound of earth. All wrap- 
pers interfere somewhat with clean cul- 
ture and afford hiding places for insects. 

A shotgun, a dog and an old-fashioned 
box trap give the most efficient protection 
against rabbits. If you are not fond of 
such warfare enlist a boy, furnish the 
munitions of war, and if the youngster is 
a smart one and “onto his job’’ the ro- 
dents will soon cease to bother. The best 
preventive measure against rabbits is the 
destruction of their habitations—brush 
heaps, stone piles, hedges and the like. 
Vermin bother but little on a tidy farm. 
Cylinders of wrapping material may 
sometimes be used to advantage. 

Should trees be girdled by either rab- 
bits or mice they may usually be saved 
by paring the wound, then covering with 
thin grafting wax and heaping up with 
earth. 


The Apiary 


WINTERING BEES INDOORS. 








Probably the most convenient place to 
winter bees is in’ the cellar. The first 
step is to be assured that the tempera- 
ture will not go below freezing. A por- 
tion of the cellar should be partitioned off 
and provided with sufficient ventilation 
to allow the escape of foul air and also 
to regulate the temperature, should there 
be any danger of its rising too high, 
which would cause the bees to become 
restless and crawl outside the hives. 
After a number of colonies are put in the 
cellar the temperature will be raised 
several degrees, writes F. G. Herman in 
the “O.-J. Farmer."’ 

The bee apartment should be so situat- 
ed as not to be subject to constant inva- 
sion when going to the cellar’ proper for 
fruits, vegetables, etc. If one has a great 
number of colonies to winter indoors it 
would no doubt be an advantage to build 
into a side hill and have the doorway at 
the lower side, level with the ground, so 
there would be no necessity for a stair- 
way. Some time in November the bees 
shguld be prepared for carrying into the 
cellar. The covers of the hives will, of 
course, all be sealed down tight, and it 
will not be necessary to disturb them. 
The hives should all be gone over and 
loosened from the bottom boards, so 
when you come to pick them up there 
will be no snap or jar. 

Whenever the weather turns cold and 
the indications are for its continuance, 
the hives can be picked up and carried 
very gently into the cellar. Great care 
should be exercised at this time not to 
arouse the bees, as we do not want them 
to fill up with honey. It will probably be 
five months or more before they will 
have a cleansing flight. Moving can best 
be done by two persons carrying the hive 
between them. Lay on the cellar floor 
two joists or wall strips on edge, and 
place the hives on them, six or eight 
inches apart. The next tier of hives is 
placed on top of the first tier, each hive 
resting on the two under it. The third 
tier is placed in the same way, and so 
on until you have them as high as the 
cellar wall will permit. The reason for 
this manner of piling is to give the bees 
ample bottom ventilation and to allow 
the dead bees to drop out of the way. 
This will also permit the bee keeper to 
inspect his bees at any time. By taking 
a dark lantern and holding a looking- 
glass under the hive, you can see right 
up into the cluster. 

Have a thermometer in the cellar and 


“Played our” 


Is one of the curious expressions used 
for worked out. Many a woman drops 
into a chair, in utter weariness “ 
played out,” and wonders 
why she feels so weak, She 
has not yet realized that 
the general health is so 
intimately related to the 
local health of the 
womanly organism, 
that weakness must 
follow womanly dis- 
eases, 
Restoration 
of the general 
health invari- 
ably follows 
the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Pre- 
scription. It 
regulates the periods, dries weakening 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion, and cures female weakness. It 
tranquilizes the nerves, encourages the 
appetite and induces refreshing sleep. 
here is no substitute for ‘ Favorite 
Prescription,” for there is nothing “just 
as good” for womanly ills. 
«I wish to advise the suffering women of ‘mg 
reat land, of the good I have from 


received 
ierce’s Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden Med: 
foor 
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BUY CORN. 


y Spring. 


next Summer than at present. Buyi 
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RIALTO BUILDING, 


A small sum invested now in Cornor Pork will make 
by Spring. A smaller crop of corn was produced this 
in the history of the country. Corn will sell for $1 a 
Corn can now be bought for from 66 to 67 
ely aed prices will give you a profit of from 30 

Send at once for our Booklet (mailed free) tellin 
Pork will advance and how to trade successfully with m: 
your farmer friends if they have any corn to séll, and if corn will sell higher 
corn now is as safe as buying a 
ernment bond. Send at once for Book et. 


CHAS. H. BROOKS & CO., Brokers, 


Department C, 
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The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any oth 
It prints the new news fully; not im * tt dos > 
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SEED CORN! 


FOR THE MAN WHO PLANTS IT. 


During our Eighteen Years Growing and Handling Seed Corn as a Specially, we have 
never found any Variety, Kind, Sort 4 — equal a and so Well Adapted ‘0 all see- 


F NISHNA, yellow. They Always Grow the Biggest Crops, and last season, 
d Made Bigger and Better 

Sorts in Existence. Write for prices, catalog, samples and “What the Man 

our Seed has to say, Free. A50-page “Book on Corn Growing” 

PRICE, $1.75 per bushel; 10 bushel and over $1.65; Bags free aboard the 


J. R. RATEKIN, & SON, Shenandoah, lowa. 


VER MINE anc IMPERIAL, white varieties, and 
Crops Everywhere than any other 
who Planted 


for 4c in stamps for 














try to keep the thermometer between 40 
and 50 degrees. Visit the cellar occasion- 
ally to ascertain if the bees are quiet. If 
they seem uneasy at times, a little more 
ventilation will probably quiet them. Al- 
low as little noise and light as possible. 
Bees consume considerable less honey 
when wintered in the cellar than when 
out of doors, other things being equal. 
The dead bees should be swept up and 
earried from the cellar occasionally and 
everything kept sweet and clean so as 
not to have any foul air in the apart- 
ment. 

In early spring when the weather be- 
gins to warm up, the bees will no doubt 
show signs of restlessness. They should 
not, however, be set out too early. About 
the time of soft maple bloom is right in 
most localities. To keep the temperature 
low and the bees quiet it will be neces- 
sary to open the windows at night and 
keep them closed in the daytime. 


BEES A BRANCH OF FARMING 


Beekeeping on a small scale has become 
a branch of farming, and is very much 
on the increase. Farmers have found 
that it pays well to keep a few colonies 
of bees on scientific principles, and are 
receiving encouraging returns from them, 
says “Farm, Field and Fireside.’’ Ordi- 
narily, a few colonies will do so much 
better in a locality than where large 
numbers are kept, for any locality may 
become overstocked. A few hives on ev- 
ery farm is the way to get the best pos- 
sible returns from them, and all the 
honey required for home use is easily se- 
cured. Bees are valuable on the farm be- 
sides the honey they produce, and fruit- 
growers especially are taking a great in- 
terest In bees now, having become con- 
vinced by well authenticated experiments 
that good fruit and plenty of it, depends 
largely on honey bees fertilizing the 
bloom, It is not only confined to the or- 
chard, but if you will take the trouble 
to look into the matter farther, you will 
find the bees busy on the blossoms of 
wheat, rye, corn, clovers, and many other 
staple cereals grown. Would any one 
say they do not to some extent fill the 


FARMS. 


GET CUE FREE LIST o! 

H. Morton & Oo., Gen: Pear Agts. 

aral, Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. 0 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 





Farm Bargains. 8 
cult- 
» 831 





Farm For Sale—78 acre farm belt of it in culti- 
vation. Plenty of water. good b Idings, young 
orchard, 40 miles east.of asses city, Mo., 1- ; mile 
to M. P. R’y station. Creamery. “school and 


churches, ete. 
ROBERT HEUSS, 
Strasburg, Mo. 





FOR SALE—400 acre Missouri 
Kansas City, one mile market, 
advance per acre. For 
dress Box 434, Delavac, Ill. 


A] 
320 acres cARS 2 FOR 
nays Co. - me For 


frain farm 22 miles 
lack nom, bound 
particulars ad- 





es west sett ew London, 
articulars inquire of 
¥ New London, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifulty illustrated, 
containing exact and trut: informa- 
, —_ a lands in the West. 

ni cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te i 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 

















same mission on this as they do on fruit? 
Look at the cucumber vines, the melon 
vines and a thousand other varieties of 
flowers, we scarcely think of, that are 
wisited by the bees during the flowering 
season. Perhaps at the lowest rate of 
speed a bee will travel on the wing is 
when they are swarming, which is about 
20 miles an hour, but when hunting for 
honey and visiting the flowers, the speed 
is increased to nearly double; then think 
of the number of miles a bee travels dur- 
ing each day visiting blossoms in search 
for honey. The bee is surely one of our 
best friends, and no one should blame 
them for defending their hive even if 
they should inflict stings upon us occa- 
sionally when we are meddling with their 
business, for they never do it otherwise. 
Farmers should not go into the bee busi- 
ness, but all farmers should keep bees 
enough to supply their table with honey, 
and learn all about scientific beekeeping. 


Stops the Cough 
and Works off the Cold 
Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets cure a 
cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
2% cents. 


We Pay The Freight 


Our prices are right and show just what the goods 
cost you at your railroad station or Express Office, 
“Send at once for New Descriptive Price List. 











‘NEW HAVEN, MO. 





Secure Your Seed Corn Early. 


3 havea chetee 
low or white corn oe sale at $1.75 per bey by So 
charge for sacks. 

EN 


RY FELLOWS, 


Reference, Bank of Colfax. Colfax, lows. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY. 
Buy now. They are — to be high in the spri 
rs is home grown free f. frou weed soot. We 
will sell it LA ae right. Get our prices and sam- 
ples. Write 
ra A. BERRY SEED Co., 
CLARINDA, IOWA. 








Secrets of Fruit Growing. 


- A new book by Charles A. Green, with 
150 photographs, printed in finest style, 
unlike anything ever published. Pre- 
pared at great expense. Illustrations 
tell more about fruit growing than a 
dozen books. The price of book is 25c, 
but we mail it for 10c, if you mention 
this paper. Our fruit catalogue will be 
sent free with this publication. Send 10c 
and get both. Address Green’s Nursery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





’ We have béen the o! 
introducers of more 
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uma! GQROO VED : 
Tire Wheels 
For Farm Wagons F 


Any Size to fit any Skein. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co. 
Havana, Ill. 

p Tt ~h low 

down trucks in the U. 8. 
Write for Price. 


Live Stock 


DATE CLATMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


January 2% to 31, 192.—Sothams’ 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 
Jan. 14, 16 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 

Mo. Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 12.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 

March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
tm.: J. F. Prather, Williamsville, Ill; 
8. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill.; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, I1.; 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. 

March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 

June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. 

The “National Hereferd Exchange” un- 
@er management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 

March 2%-27, 1902.—Chicago. 

April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 

June 24-26, 192.—Chicago. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 

Feb. 4-6.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

Jan. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 

April 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 

June 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 








annual 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 
Feb. 18—At Chicago, Ill., George Allen, 


Allerton, Ill. 
March 11 and 12—At Trenton, Mo., com- 
bination sale, H. J. Hughes, secretary. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 
son, dispersion sale. 

March 20—At Kansas City; B. B. and H. 
T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 

March 28—At Vandalia, Mo., Robinson 
Bros. & Wright. 

May 9—-At Columbia, Mo., Boon County 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 
H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 





CONVICTED OF SELLING MORT- 


GAGED CATTLE. 





The Live Stock Commission Merchant's 
Protective Association recently succeed- 
ed in convicting T. G. Hinkley of Shaw- 
nee, O. T., with disposing of mortgaged 
property belonging to one of the members 
of the association. The case was tried 
before Judge Raymond in the United 
States court at Wewoka, I. T. United 
States Attorney Huckleberry conducted 
the prosecution. The verdict was quickly 
rendered, and Hickley’s punishment 
fixed at one year in the penitentiary. 

It would seem that the Commission Mer- 
chants’ Protective Association is deter- 
mined to stop the selling of mortgaged 
cattle belonging to any of its members, 
as it stands pledged to a vigorous crim- 
inal prosecution in every case where 
guilt is established. We trust its efforts 
will be successful and that honest cat- 
tle feeders and the cattle feeding busi- 
ness be thereby helped by the breaking 
of the criminal practice. 





HARD ON THE CATTLE. 





Dallas, Tex., ec. 19.—Northern Texas 
for nearly a week has experienced the 
severest December weather known in 
many years. Wour blizzards have fol- 
lowed. one another in close order during 
that time. 

The weather has been unusually severe 
in the Panhandle cattle-raising district. 
Colonel C. C. Slaughter has reports from 
along the west end of the Texas & Pacific 
and up the Denver road, indicating that 
heavy losses may be looked for on the 
Tanges. Few deaths have yet been re- 
ported, but he says the information he 
receives is that cattle are badly drawn 
and the continued cold weather is sure to 
prove fatal to large numbers of the 
poorer and weaker animals. 

Guthrie, Okla., Dec. 19.—As a result of 
the intense cold and blizzard, stockmen 
figure a 10 per cent loss in cattle. This is 
true of the two Territories, the loss being 
greater on the Western Oklahoma ranges 
and in the new country. 

The past two days have been cold, but 
not accompanied by blizzards. This has 
given the stockmen opportunity to pro- 
vide means for the care of their cattle 
and collect them on the ranges where 
they had scattered, driven by the storm 
in seeking shelter. Plenty of provision 
will now be made, as all anticipate an 
extremely cold winter. 

In Central and Bastern Oklahoma the 
cattle are being collected at the cotton oil 
mills to fatten quickly and ship to mar- 
ket. 

Topeka, Kas., Dec. 19.—Three degrees 
below zero is the lowest temperature re- 
corded by the official thermometers in 
Kansas to-day. To-night the indications 
are that the mercury will descend several 
degrees from that mark. The cold spell 
has now lasted a week. At present the 
cold is unaccompanied by wind, and no 
suffering to stock is resulting. 

If it were not for the scarcity of water 
the stockmen could get along without any 
trouble from the cold weather. The 
water supply, however, is the most seri- 
ous problem of the winter. Little snow 
has accompanied the cold, and the out- 
look for the stockmen is anything but 
encouraging. 





J. E. SUMMERS & SONS, Huntsville, 
Mo., have on hand some. very choice 
Hereford bulls that can.be bought at 
prices well within their; valu , Get in 
touch with Messrs. Summéi “Sons by 
writing to them, or if possible going to 
see them and their herds. 


Calf Scours 
Cur. ed work. Severest cases cured. 


Eaeh edy, $1; large (four times dollar 


sizes) Sent te an: road s 
in. Ste ete Oe HOGDE EG. ws 
Mentior this Paper. page ‘> ae . Mass 
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Hood Farm 
Calf Scour 
Cure and 
Digestive Powder do the 








STUDYING FARM ANIMALS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our young 
friend, the Stockman, has been receiving 
some registered Shorthorn cattle from 
Missouri at his “Midland Farm,” and 
though they are fine specimens some of 
his friends’ who are not properly im- 
pressed with the difference between 
grades and pedigreed animals tell him 
they do not see why he bought more at 
a high price, when he already had stock 
as handsome as the new ones. ‘For some 
15 or 20 years past individual pedigreed 
animals have been occasionally brought 
here from Ohio, Illinois and Missouri, re- 
ceiving only very ordinary care after 
their arrival, but no cases of pronounced 
splenic or Texas fever occurred among 
them; so he thought it would be safe to 
bring on a number at the same time. They 
came early in October, and were placed 
in a pasture where a few native cattle 
had been turned in, nights. They Wefe 
fine animals, in perfect health for about 
four weeks, when the earliest attack of 
fever occurred. The first sick ones were 
dosed with epsom salts and the required 
amount of ginger added, but they died. 
For the next taken he called the family 
physician, who had a wide reputation for 
success in the treatment of fevers. He 
had previously given the others a post- 
mortem examination and saw the condi- 
tion of their internal organs was identi- 
cal with that of a human being who had 
died from malarial fever, so he was re- 
quested to treat them accordingly and 
gave calomel, salts, anti-febrine, etc.,with 
the result that they, too, died. 

It seems that other animals are simi- 
larly affected by change of country and 
climate. “Field and Fancy” says: “It is 
a strange fact that imported dogs cannot 
live more than a year or two in Florida, 
a circumstance that has been long re- 
marked, but for which no other cause 
than the enervating climate had hereto- 
fore been ascribed. It is now discovered 
that a local microbe, with the usual viru- 
lent tendencies of microbes, was the im- 
mediate cause of this, but having been 
fortunately localized by the veterinary 
surgeons, it is presumed that efforts at 
importing dogs will be crowned with 
more success than has hitherto accom- 
panied such attempts.” 

It is now very commonly asserted that 
ticks are in some way responsible for 
southern fever, but observations made by 
this stockman on two importations of 
cattle from north of the fever line--one 
this spring in February, and the last one 
this fall in October—have indicated some 
other cause, and the microbe theory ap- 
pears to be the most plausible. 

These cattle, received October 10, were 
wholly unused to being handled, which 
greatly increased the difficulty of doctor- 
ing them, and one that died was so re- 
fractory that it did more harm thar gvo0d 
to drench her. Even in the short time 
they have been under the care of their 
new owners they have become gentle and 
fearless. It was decided to accustom the 
bull to being led by a halter, which was 
shown him at first and then quietly 
slipped on.’ He appeared to appreciate 
being honorably treated, and not the vic- 
tim of trickery, for he stands at ease 
when haltered and is ready and willing to 
start after it is done. 

As my window overlooks their pasture 
it is a great pleasure to watch these 
beautiful creatures--one of the youngest 
seems to have charge of the toilets of the 
rest, for after licking their faces and 
necks she steps back and appears to be 
studying the effect, often returning to 
add a few licks on one side or the other 
before her critical taste is satisfied. They 
have also learned that the half past 
eleven o’clock bell, which is preparatory 
to dinner, means being fed, and start for 
their feeding places voluntarily. 

Those who do not notice these little 
things about farm animals lose a great 
deal of pleasure, for, taking an interest 
in them elevates and spirtualizes labor, 
redeeming it from being nothing but mere 
work, SARA THORP THOMAS. 

Pulaski Co., Ark. 


KANSAS STOCK BREEDERS’ MEET- 
ING, 





The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Kansas Improved Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Representative 
Hall, Topeka, Kan., on Jan. 6, 7 and 8, 
1902. A two days’ session, immediately 
preceding the thirty-first annual meeting 
of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
beginning promptly at 2 p. m., Monday, 
Jan. 6, 1902. 

An unusually interesting program has 
been prepared, besides the important bus- 
iness affairs of special interest to every 
breeder and feeder of live stock in the 
state, which will be up for consideration. 
The State Poultry Association will hold 
its annual show during the entire week, 
all together a week of attractions. Among 
the notable specialists, outside of Kansas, 
recognized authorities on live stock and 
agriculture, who will be present and par- 
ticipate in the meetings of the week are: 
Prof. W. A. Henry, Dean of the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture, the author of 
“Feeds and Feeding’; Prof. C. 8. Plumb 
of the Indiana Experiment Station; Pro- 
fessors Mumford and Shamel of the IIli- 
nois Experiment Station; John M. Grant 
of Kansas City, an eminent authority and 
specialist on the horse and mule industry; 
W. T. McIntire of Kansas City, Secretary 
of the American Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association, will discuss the Angora in- 
dustry; a St. Louis official of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition Company will 
make an address on “‘The World's Fair at 
St. Louis in 1903.” 

Among the subjects for general discus- 
sion and papers prepared especially for 
the Associa-ion are the following: “The 
Horse Our Farmers Should Raise;’’ ‘“‘Col- 
or in Shorthorns and the Red Craze;”’ 
“Baby Beef;” “The Best Class of Cattle 
to Feed for Profit;’’ “Diseases of Live 
Stock; ‘Twenty Years’ Experience in 
Sheep Raising in Kansas; “Sure and 
Profitable Crops for the Stockman;” 
“Lessons from the Drouth;” “The Evils 
and Extravagance of Horse Com- 
panies;” “A State Fair—What Will Kan- 
sas Do About It?” “The Work of Agri- 
cultural Colleges;’’ Object Lessons from 
the American Royal Show at Kansas City 
and the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago;” “The Desirability of 
Raising Cattle and Hogs Together.” 

“Suggestions as to Breeding and Feed- 
ing Swine,” and “Some Evils of Over- 
Fattening Young Sows,” are the principal 
matters, which with President Glick’s 
Annual Address, will be subject to perti- 
nent discussion, and members are urged 
to prepare for these discussions, 

The feeders’ session, conducted by J. 
D. Small of Atchison and C: P. Dewey of 
Manhattan, the largest and most success- 
ful stock feeders in the west, is among 
the new, features this year. 

There will be one exclusive free for 
all” session, with a time limit, an ex- 








perience and class meeting of five-minute 
speeches by members, which will be a red 
hot event of the week. The breeders’ an- 
nual banquet will be held Wednesday 
night, January 8, 192. ‘“‘Whosoever will 
may come.” “In union there is strength.” 

All Kansas railroads have granted for 
these meetings an open rate to everybody 
of a fare dnd one-third for round trip 
tickets, and no receipts or certificates will 
be necessary. Tickets will be on sale 
Jan, 4 to 11, inclusive, and be good for re- 
turn passage until and including Monday, 
Jan. 13. 

Every Kansan interested in improved 
stock is most cordially invited to become 
a member ($1 pays all membership fees 
and dues for 1902) of the Kansas lIm- 
proved Stock Breeders’ Association. 

Don't fail to attend the twelfth annual 
meeting of this great live stock organiza- 
tion. For further information, member- 
ship blanks, programs, etc., address H. 
A. Heath, Secretary, 116 W. Sixth street, 
Topeka, Kansas. 





THE STOCK SHIPPERS’ COMPLAINT. 





Jefferson City, Mo., Dec. 17.—In the 
matter of the complaint filed by stock 
shippers against the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis in delaying cars 
loaded with stock, and upon which mat- 
ter the state railway commission held a 
hearing and made examination last Oc- 
tober, report was made to-day. The re- 
port of the commission admits the de- 
lays, but says they were unavoidable and 
excuses the Terminal management on 
that account, but condemns the manage- 
ment for the practice of holding cars of 
stock in waiting for additional cars to 
make up a train. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
prompt handling of live stock on arrival, 
the commissioners order that all cars of 
live stock arriving in St. Louis and de- 
livered to any railroad operating in St. 
Louis shall be handled promptly and de- 
livered at destination without unneces- 
sary delay, and the holding of such cars 
of live stock, awaiting the arrival of ad- 
ditional cars, is considered by the board 
as an unnecessary delay, and as such is 
prohibited. 





THE CHICAGO HEREFORD SALES, 





January 7 and 8, 1902. 





The Clark dispersion sale at Chicago 
Jan. 7 and the Harness combination sale 
on the following day will be important 
events in Hereford breeding circles. The 
dispersion of the herd of 60 head belong- 
ing to that veteran Hereford breeder, 
Thomas Clark of Beecher, Ill., will be a 
rare opportunity to get prize-winning an- 
imals, including Perfection, the grand 
sweepstakes bull at the recent Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show. 

The combination sale will also include 
animals of extraordinary merit, repre- 
sentatives of the best herds of Illinois 
and Indiana. 

“Note the advertisement of these sales 
in this issue and send for catalogs. 





THE COMING HEREFORD SALE 





At Kansas City, Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1902. 





The combination sale of Herefords at 
Kansas City on Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1902, 
will include 200 head of cattle, as follows: 

Henry Ackley, Wellsville, Kan., 3; Est. 
of K. B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo., 8; 
Logan B. Chappell, Mt. Leonard, Mo., 7; 
Cornish & Patten, Osborn, Mo., 15; E.* A. 
Eagle & Son, Rosemont, Kan., 10; Funk- 
houser & Larson, Everest, Kan., 2; Ben- 
ton Gabbert & Son, Dearborn, Mo., 25; 
James A. Gibson, Odessa, Mo., 6; Gudgell 
& Simpson, Independence, Mo., 10; O. 
Harris, Harris, Mo., 9; Jones Bros., Co- 
miskey, Kan., 8; J. S. Lancaster & Sons, 
Chandler, Mo., 10; J. A. Larson, Everest, 
Kan., 1; L. P. Larson, Everest, Kan., 1; 
Lowell, Barroll & DeWitt, Denver, Colo., 
20; C. N. Moore, Lees Summit, Mo., 6; T. 
Cc. Sawyer, Lexington, Mo., 4; Scott & 
March, Belton, Mo., 10; C. A. Stannard, 
Emporia, Kan., 5; Steele Bros., Belvoir, 
Kan., 12; Steward & Hutcheon, Green- 
wood, Mo., 6; R. T. Thornton, Kansas 
City, Mo., 2; N. H. Woolson, Sugar Lake, 
Mo., 1. A catalog can be obtained by 
writing C. R. Thomas, secretary, 225 West 
Twelfth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

These breeders are among the best in 
the central western states and their herds 
jointly number 3,500 head. It is, there- 
fore, not a difficult task to select from 
such a number 200 head of cattle of very 
high quality, and that has been done. 





CORNISH & PATTEN have the follow- 
ing to say concerning their consignment 
of 15 head: “We are offering a very 
choice lot of Boatman and Weston Stamp 
—principally Weston Stamp—heifers and 
bulls. They have not been pampered, are 
in good breeding condition, and include 
the best lotof heifers we have ever offered 
in a public sale. The heifers are two 
years old this fall and have been bred to 
General Gomez 2d and Weston Stamp 
16th. The bulls are sired by imported 
Weston Stamp and are a good, useful lot. 


T. C. SAWYER writes: ‘The cattle I 
have listed consist of two strong, lusty 
bulls sired by Premier 71781, a son of Beau 
Brummel; a four-year-old cow with a 
ealf at foot, she by Senator, a son of 
Beau Brummel; and one yearling heifer 
by Premier. Taking them all through 
they are a good, useful lot of stuff and 
will be money makers for whoever buys 
them. 





Cc. N, MOORE writes concerning his 
consignment: ‘‘The offering from Walnut 
Grove consists of five bulls and one 
heifer, and we desire first of all to call at- 
tention to their individual merit, as we 
think them the best half-dozen we have 
ever sent out. They are thick-fleshed, 
dark, rich, curly coated ones, standing 
very close to the ground. Four of them 
are by Cassio 79125, whose sire was Ben- 
son, by Anxiety 4th 2947. The other two 
are by Blucher 3d 66541, by Roseland, by 
Earl of Shadeland 47th. Cassio 2d 108565, 
dam Pansy 67669, was shown at Minne- 
sota, Louisville and Kansas City this 
year, winning fourth, fifth and seventh. 
We think him good enough to head a 
good herd. Cassie 5th, dam Petunia 12th 
92752, and Cassio 6th, out of a Lamplighter 
cow, are equally good ones, but younger. 
The heifer is by Cassio and a grand- 
daughter of Don Juan 11069. Again we 
invite close inspection of both individual- 
ity and breeding of these six.’’ 





MESSRS. BENTON GABBERT & SON 
have the largest consignment. They have 
the following to say concerning their of- 
fering: ‘Our consignment of 25 head in- 
cludes 15 heifers and 10 bulls. The heif- 
ers are all right at two years old and 
over, and all safe in calf to such bulls as 
Columbus 51875, Columbus 29th 104516, Co- 
lumbus 33d 112109 and Weston Stamp 15tn 
108353. Eight of these heifers are by Co- 





THE GREAT. The Clark Dispersion Sale 
HEREFORD 
COMBINATION SALE, 


AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 


JAN. 14, 15, 16, 1902. 





200 REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION. 





A BREEDERS’ SALE OF BREEDING CATTLE. 


The herds contributing number jointly about 3,500 head of regis- 
tered cattle, with an annual increase of 1,400head. Many of the 
plums of the last three crops of calves will go to the highest bidders 


in this sale. 


SALE WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT | P. M. ON TUESDAY, JAN. 14. 


Combination sales seem to be the order of the day, but it would be hard, 
indeed, to get together a better lot of cattle, consigned by a more representa- 
tive group of breeders than that included in the announcement of Messrs. Cor- 
nish & Patten, Benton Gabbert & Son and 22 other Hereford breeders, who 
will sell 200 head of registered Herefords at Kansas City, January 14, 15 and 
16, 1902. The breeders in this sale undoubtedly own the best breeding herds 
in the central states and will probably number jointly about 3,500 head. 
With an annual increase of something like 1,400 head none can doubt their 
ability to sell 200 head at this time that will be of a better average quality 


than would be possible with a fewer number of cattle to draw from. 


In the 


show rings of the past year the herds represented in this sale won the bulk 


of the premiums in almost every competition. 


They have quality of a very 


high order in their herds and the breeders individually pledge themselves to 


consign some of their best young stuff to this great sale. 


Quantity and 


quality will be offered the bidders, and these two prime essentials of a suc- 


cessful sale should interest every possible purchaser of Hereford cattle. 


Bar- 


gains are always numerous when a large number of cattle are to be sold, and 


this occasion will be no exception. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Henry Ackley, Wellsville, Kans., 3 head. 


Est. of K. B. Armour, Kansas City, 


Cornish & Patten, Osborn, Mo., 15. 


Mo., 8. 


E. A. Eagle & Son, Rosemont, Kans., 10. 
Funkhouser & Ackley, Wellsville, Kans., 3. 
Funkhouser & Larson, Everest, Kans., 2. 
Benton Gabbert & Son, Dearborn, Mo., 25. 


Jas. A. Gibson, Odessa, Mo., 6. 


Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo., 10. 


O. Harris, Harris, Mo., 9 
Jones Bros., Comiskey, Kans., 8. 


J. S. Lancaster & Sons, Chandler, Mo., 10. 


J. A. Larson, Everest, Kans., 1. 
L. P. Larson, Powhattan, Kans., 1. 


Lowell, Barroll & DeWitt, Denver, Colo., 20. 


C. N. Moore, Lee’s Summit, Mo., 6. 
T. C. Sawyer, Lexington, Mo., 4. 
Scott & March, Belton, Mo., 10. 
C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kans., 5. 
Steele Bros., Belvoir, Kans., 12. 


Steward & Hutcheon, Greenwood, Mo., 6. 
R. T. Thornton, Kansas City, Mo., 2. 
N. H. Woolston, Sugar Lake, Mo., 1. 


FOR CATALOCUE:WRITE TO 


C. R. THOMAS, Secy., 


225 WEST 12th ST., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








lumbus and are the choice of his get. 
They are large growthy heifers of the 
most desirable type and breeding, being 
from Hesiod 17th dams principally. Some 
of them will make show winners and be 
the mothers of show calves. All Colum- 
bus cows are safe in calf to Weston 
Stamp 15th, who will also be included in 
this sale and who has proven himself a 
most excellent cross on Columbus heifers. 
There are seven Hesiod 17th heifers, all 
safe in calf to Columbus, Columbus 29th 
or Columbus 33d. There is one of these 
heifers (Violet) that deserves jal 


ENGLISH 


fine stock. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., M: 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, ra Go ht Brahma ar. 
Golden Beabrightonickens: Steck ead eggs for sai: 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


1=AD- SHORTHORNS 


*“HEAD- 
In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. Th: 
Cruickshank Duke of Hardson 


of 123,967 
head of herd. W.H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo 


Red Polied Cattle. 
Pure blooded 


and extr 
Your orders solicited. x 











mention as we think she is as good an in- 
dividual as we have ever bred, and is a 
show cow from top to bottom. All fifteen 
of these heifers are as nice a bunch of 
yearlings as were ever put before the 
public, there being not one cull in the 
lot, but the pick of the whole herd.” 

Mention will be made of this offering in 
later issues. 


THE SHORTHORN RECORD.—Volume 
49 of the American Shorthorn Herd Book 
has been received from Secretary John 
W. Groves, Springfield, Ill. This volume 
contains pedigrees of bulls from No. 
163174 to 168875, inclusive, and also the 
pedigrees of 7688 cows. This makes four 
complete volumes containing more than 
6,000 pages, which have been sent out 
within the current year. 

The price of this volume is $3 to those 
who are not members of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association—$3.25 if 
sent with charges prepaid. Address John 
W. Groves, Secretary, Springfield, Ill. 





Col. G. M. CASEY of Clinton, Mo., pro- 
prietor of the famous Tebo Lawn herd of 
Shorthorns delivered to Mr. Weber, the 
Kansas City butcher, forty head of his 
fancy grade Shorthorn steers on Wednes- 
day of last week. They were the center 
of attraction while at the stock yards and 
it goes without saying that the exhibition 
and sale of this grand lot of steers will 
be the means of greatly extending Col. 
Casey's fame as a Shorthorn breeder and 
steer feeder. One lot of the steers sold 
to Mr. Weber was_on exhibition at the 
late Kansas City fine stock show, where 
they were one of the greatest features of 
that memorable exhibition of America’s 
best cattle. When delivered to Mr. Weber 
the seventeen head of Shorthorn steers 
averaged 1,627 pounds and had been sold 
at 16 cents per pound. The other lot con- 
sisted of twenty-three head and weighed 
6,090, or an average of 1,570 pounds each, 
and were the balance of the forty head 
from which the show steers had been 
picked. It is to be regretted that unavoid- 
able circumstances prevented Col. Casey 
from showing these steers at the Inter- 
national at Chicago. It was freely pre- 
dicted that had they gone to Chicago 
they would have had no trouble to win 
highest honors. 





CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 


sale. Call or 
BROS.. Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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—AND THE— 


Harness Combination Sale 


PO Wah 


HEREFORD CATTLE 


at Chicago, lll., Tuesday and Wednesday, January 7 and 8, 1902. 


Two great opportunities for the purchase of Hereford breeding stock. 

On Tuesday, January 7, Thomas Clark of Beecher, Il, will disperse his 
Hereford breeding herd, consisting of 60 head of prize winning cattle. Per- 
fection, the grand sweepstakes bull at the recent International Expositioa, 





be sold. Sale begins at 1 o’clock p. m. 


On Wednesday, January 8, Messrs. G. W. Harness, Jr., W. L. Thomas & 


| Sons, S. H. Godman, Clem Graves end six other Indiana and Illinois breeders 
will sell 76 head of Herefords. 


fhe herds represented are all good ones and 
the cattle to be sold in this sale are the “tops.” 


For Clark Catalogues Write For Harness Catalogues Write 


| THOS. CLARK, Beecher, Ill. G. W. HARNESS, Jr., Galveston, Ind. 








Gentry Bros. Sets ve 


SEDALIA, MO. 





at reasonable 


Hes. all 
attrain. Farm two miles out. Telephone No. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. BELTON, MoO. 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “auc 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch, Bates and leading American ERKSHIBES 

leading families of the breed. English rs and <4 Le be 
ing bench shows of this country. frock of ali kinds vm ge a = mca Kym 
uM. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 


‘Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting 
cows 3 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, so Ao 
ao og | FA Ri 8 ae = two years old. I 
ces on an 
come to see me before buying. 7 tasers cre egy oer had 


Cc. A. STAN NARD, Emporia, Kan. 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Foundation of herd mostly of Bates breeding, Scotch Topped. Herd head- 


Sul on or adress = *° MLR. AMICK, CALHOUN, MO. 
HEREFORDS Mist? Simpeon, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. Independence, Mo. 
























































St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


| 
| THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


| Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the ‘ 


National - Stock - Yards. 


iC. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


““BLACKLEGINE’ 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine Quite Ready for Use. 


| This is in the form of a cord impregnated with the vaccine. Each 
| dose is separate and applied with a special needle. The dose is hitched 
/on to a notch in the needle and then inserted under the skin at the 
\shoulder. The needle is provided with a detachable handle. Vaccina- 
tion with “Blacklegine” is as rapid and easy as taking a stitch. There is 
no dissolving, or mixing, or filtering a powder; no injecting or trouble in 
measuring doses; no expensive syringe outfit. 


TTT TANT 
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Ath th hdddipitdy yj ae 


| 
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| 
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BUACHOSE OF VACCINE ATTACHED HUADY FOR VACCINATING. “> 
Prices: «Single Blacklegine”’ (for common stock): No. 1 (ten 
doses), $1.50; No. 2 (twenty doses), $2.50; No. 3 (fifty doses), $6.00. 
“Double Blacklegine’’ (for choice stock) (first lymph and second lymph, 
| applied at an interval of sight days), $2.00 per packet of ten fox 7 
doses. Blacklegine Outfit (handle and two needles), 50 cents. 


R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo.) 


Breeder of high-class cattle. Zaire 17tb. 
} ne m of imp. 13811, and famouse 
Blac! mk in service. Choice bulls and 
females of the richest breeding and 
first class for sale. All leadine families . 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 











Camp Creek 
Young stock for sale. Ins m_ invited. Call ‘or 
write, UIs WEHRMAN 


Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM HEREFORDS. 
Fax oboe imported and 
Saas, oy sale, ee &SWINN YY. 
Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co., on Memphis R. R. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Some 
choice boars and 15 bucks for sale at 
reasonable prices. The pure Scotch bulls 
Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151,656 in service. 

JOHN MORALS, Chilllecthe, Mo. 





native strains. Farm 
hone. Visitors met. 
6 to 15 








BRED 
China ~~. Mammoth 
Turkeys and B. P. R. kens. 
Stock for Sale. Write or Come 


‘ e Baron 2nd, 146,395, by Victoria Baron out of e Princess, calved 
| BULLS FOR SALE “Nov. 10, 1897; breeder; combines blood of two most n families of short- 
Canact use bim lo: Liv 

of Lady Live 

roan by Victo: 
cow — ula, 
ion 224 pn a 2nd, she by im: 
2 Grace ported Li cal 

well bred will make’ bareain prices on account of the drow . 

+ W. POLLOCK, Mexico, Mo. 
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We will give you $14.00 worth of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
Answer the 3 Questions and "Write Us At 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD CoO., | 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S.A. 
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Ashland Wilkes, 2:17%, by Red Wilkes, 
is the leading sire of 2:30 performers this 
season with 17 to his credit; Axtell, 2:12, 
by William L., holds second place with 
13 to his credit, and McKinney, 2:11%, by 
Alcyone, with 12 to his credit, is a close 
third. This is a good showing for the 
Wilkes family and developed sires. 

Douglas Thomas of Paris, Ky., has de- 
veloped over 100 horses in the 2:30 and 
2:20 lists, is one of the hardest workers 
who sits in a sulky, and has acquired 
considerable property through his active 
methods. He brought out Iva Dee, 2:11%, 
and sold her at Detroit after showing E. 
E. Smathers a mile in 2:09%, for $11,000. 

M. W. Savage, who bought Directum, 
2:06%4, at the New York sale, will estab- 
lish a large breeding farm in the vicinity 
of Lake Minnetonka, Minn., with the son 
of Director at its head. H. C. Hersey ac- 
companied the stallion to Minneapolis, 
and a large crowd turned out to welcome 
the famous trotter to his new home. 
Three of Directum’s fillies went with him, 
a yearling out of Janie T. (2), 2:14, by 
Bows, 2:19%, a weanling out of a mare 
by Robert McGregor. Mr. Savage bought 
Directum for $12,000, and soon after the 
horse was knocked off to him he was of- 
fered $12,000 advance on his bid, a propo- 
sition he declined. It is understood that 
the offer came from a Toledo man, 
though the guess may be wrong, as it 
came through a New York man acting on 
commission. 

Speedsires are nowadays largely meas- 
ured by their 2:10 performers, says an ex- 
change. Brood mare sires are just as 
amenable to this measurement. It is not 
so often that George Wilkes is referreu 
to as a great brood mare sire, yet he is 
the sire of the dams of eight 2:10 per- 
formers, leading all brood mare sires in 
this respect, and stands second only to 
Nutwood as a sire ef dams of standard 
performers. Nutwood ties Mambrin»> 
Patchen as a sire of 2:10 dams, each of 
them having seven, and leads him sharp- 
ly as a sire of dams of standard perform- 
ers. Blue Bull, Mambrino King and 
Strathmore each stand within one point 
of equaling Mambrino Patchen as a sire 
of the dams of 2:10 performers, while Al- 
cantara and Wilion are each but .two 
points behind. 

We admire a man who sticks to his 
conviction on any point, and hence we 
like “Raymond,” of the ‘“‘Horse World,” 
says the “Western Horseman.” Yet 
“Raymond” “mixes in his gait’’ some- 
times when arguing a point. In opposing 
our views on the standard and registra- 
tion “Raymond” says in part: “I don’t 
believe that the breeders of the country 
will adopt any course in breeding that 
will be likely to cause a aeterioration in 
the breed they are trying to advance,” 
etc. Neither do we, and that is one rea- 
son why we heartily support the stand- 
ard and registration—because “the breed- 
ers,” as a body, in national organization, 
adopted them as safe and necessary. 
The “breeders of the country,” the na- 
tional organization of breeders, think 
they are on the “right trail’’ when follow- 
ing the standard, and, as they are pur- 
suing the same course that has been fol- 
lowed by organized breeders in every 
line of type or family-establishing opera- 
tions; namely, line breeding, ‘““‘The West- 
ern Horseman” also thinks they are 
right, and hence its ‘‘orthodoxy.”’ If the 
filly by Imported Meddler, out of Nancy 
Hanks, should run a mile in 1:30, and 
produce ten foals by the most noted thor- 
oughbred stallion in the world, and they 
should each lower the record of their dam 
even another five seconds, does ‘“‘Ray- 
mond” or any one else suppose that they 
would be admitted to registration in the 
thoroughbred register, the “American 
Stud Book?” Not much. If other “‘bee- 
line’ breeders can keep in line without 
any “knocking’’ about it, why cannot 
trotting horse breeders do the same 
thing? They will never “get there” by 
any other route. 

“Few realize that trainers of high-class 
trotters and pacers have a lot to do be- 
sides merely sitting on a sulky and driv- 
ing to victory. Their star pupils have at 
times been hard propositions. Somehow 
nearly all of our champions have had a 
hard luck chapter,” writes “Percy” in the 
“New York Telegraph.” ‘The latest sen- 
sation, Peter Stirling, as a two-year-old 
would not strike a trot for a time, al- 
though as a yearling he showed great 
promise and could outtrot all of his own- 
er’s youngsters. He would do little else 
than go in a canter, and Chandler, his 
driver, had his stock of patience well- 
nigh exhausted. Mr. Palmeter, his owner, 
had made valuable stake entries for him, 
and it looked for a while like keeping up 
the payments was throwing away good 
money. Chandler persevered, however, 
and the world knows the rest. Peter 
Stirling has won $15,060 in his only two 
starts, has tied the three-year-old gelding 
record, formerly held by Boralma, which 
is 2:11%, and has retired a sound, exceed- 
ingly promising trotter. Last season, to 
make matters worse, Stirling had bad 
feet, and in the middle of the season be- 
came so sore they had to turn him out 
and entirély let up on him. His run at 
pasture benefited him, and, as the saying 
goes, ‘he came to the barn last fall with 
a@ new set of feet grown under him.’ He 
wears a ten-ounce shoe, and a two-ounce 
toe-weight, and is as well balanced a 
trotter as one desires to see. Bd Geers 
once gave The Abbot up as a failure be- 
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with him to the world’s record. Maud 8. 
at one time seemed destined to be a 
pacer, and old Smuggler, king of stallions 
from 1876 to 1884, was so bad an actor that 
Marvin had to spend hours at a time to 
work a mile on a trot. Goldsmith Maid 
was a bad actor early in life, and Pros- 
pero, 2:20, never gave evidence that he 
was a fast trotter till he was frightened 
one day at Stony Ford Farm; then he ran 
away ona trot. Trainers see some brush 
that encourages them to stick to their 
charges when the average man would say 
‘sell him, as he will never amount to any- 
thing as a trotter.’ Once they get a mile 
below 2:2 from them they have compar- 
atively easy sailing, but the man who 
first drives a youngster in 2:40 deserves 
many times the credit accorded him, Be- 
yond 2:40 is a matter of proper balancing 
them and not letting them contract any 
unpleasant proclivities. Nowadays year- 
lings can be found that are capable of 
stepping home from the half-mile post in 
1:10, and a brother to Prelatess has al- 
ready shown a quarter in 33% seconds— 
a 2:15 clip.” 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 


Vol. 1, No, 3, new series of “Urban and 
Rural America’ came to hand and is is- 
sued for December, 1901. What its mis- 
sion is and what it expects to accomplish 
are more than I am able to discover. It 
seems to belong to the class of dissatis- 
fied publications and is going to begin by 
telling the agricultural classes what they 
don't want to do. One article was by 
Prof. E. Davenport of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College and Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Ill. The professor begins by stat- 
ing first that the markets of Chicago di- 
vide American bred horses into five class- 
es and that 60 per cent of the horses sent 
to Chicago fill no class. Class 1, he says, 
is the road, carriage and coach horse, 
and may vary from 15 hands to 16 hands, 
and from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, the type 
being 15.3, and from 1,100 to 1,150, color 
dark, light gray and duns objectionable. 

Class 2; Cab Horses.—The cab horse is 
a strong, blocky and useful little horse 15 
hands to 15.2 in height and weighing 
1,050 to 1,100 pounds. He must be a rugged 
horse, but he is plain and is required to 
show but moderate action, though he 
must be able to go along at the trot, and 
handle some load. We are informed the 
supply comes from the failure in breed- 
ing classes No. 1 and No. 3. 

Class No. 3 being the "bus horse—In his 
description of class 3 he says: “If there 
is any “general purpose” horse it is the 
‘bus horse. He must be fitted to handie 
a load at a slow trot, but is not required 
to show style. His action, however, 
should not be bad and it must be easy. 
He must be a smooth-made horse, shape 
himself well in harness, give plenty of 
evidence of stamina, should stand from 
15.1 to 16 hands, and weigh from 1,250 to 
1,400 pounds, 
horse, for his gait is to be the trot and 
not at the walk. He must therefore show 
a more sloping shoulder and a longer and 
more sloping pastern than in the draft 
type, and go at a slow trot with perfect 
ease. The supposition that small draft 
horses will fill this class is a common 
mistake that has cost American horse 
breeders much time and money.” 

In production, he says: “This is the 
cheapest horse that it will ever pay to 
produce by direct effort. The best blood 
to use is probably a medium Percheron 
Stallion and a small mare with fairly 
good action and plenty of bone and stam- 
ina. These horses can be sold without 
training except that they should be 
broken to harness and accustomed to 
light work. These are not driving horses 
and no attempt should be made to de- 
velop speed.” 

Class four is the draft horse, and all 
know as much about him as did Prof. 
Davenport. 

Class No. 5, the American Trotter.— 
This must be a standard bred, registered 
horse, with a record not less than 2:18. 
His training must be gilt-edged from the 
racing standpoint, and the price is from 
$200 up. No other class of horse has so 
many culls, nor such worthless ones as 
this, and it is a class to be bred and han- 
bled by the professional horseman, and 
not the farmer.”’ 

Here is the meat of the nut. The 
American farmer is warned against 
breeding this awful type of horses. True, 
he is the ost horse on earth and can be 
uséd for a greater range of work than 
any other horse on earth. If carefully 
handled he makes at 3 and 4 years of 
age a valuable farm animal. In a class 
for high stepping heavy harness horses 
he usually wins, if carefully handled. As 
a ’bus horse, which he considers the all- 
purpose horse, his only fault is that he 
is too valuable. Until I saw it in his ad- 
dress I was not aware that the Chicago 
market or any other organization or class 
of people drew a line on 2:18 or any other 
line faster than the 2:30, which is and has 
been the basis of registration since the 
organization of the Register Association. 
Nothing and no kind of breeding has so 
many culls, nor such valueless ones as 
the breeding of draft stallions onordinary 
good mares. Breed our best registered 
stallions to draft mares and you get some 
animals that will sell for coachers at 
high prices. 

Capt. Barnett years ago bought of 
Capt. R. Todhunter Majesty, by Marma- 
duke, and with a Denmark:saddle mare 
did his farm work. He bred her to Al 
West and got a sorrel filley which he 
bred to Merchant 599, and got a black fil- 
ley that he bred to Newcomb, son of Nut- 
wood, and got the bay colt Rustic B., 
2:22%, worth on the market at any time 
an even thousand dollars. Majesty was 
bred to Almont Pilot and produced Nel- 
lie Smith, dam of Red Ink, bought by 
Capt. Dixon from his breeder, and one of 
a carriage team sold for $5,000, Old Majes- 
ty lived to be 28 years of age and did her 
part toward making the farm crops in 
1900, and died last fall, in trying to get 
water from a pond nearly dried up. All 
of the broodmares on the farm to-day are 
descendants of Majesty, and are Nellie 
Smith and Mamont, out of Majesty; two 
daughters of Rustic B., out of Nellie 
Smith; Mertrix, dam of Rustic B., 2:22%, 
and her daughter Exile, by Electrite, 
son of Onward. These mares do the 
farm work and their produce will buy 
avy number of ’bus and cab horses, They 
are high-class carriage horses, if they are 
not trotting race horses. <A three-year- 
old by Merchant out of Nellie Smith sold 
to parties in Oklahoma, trotted better 
than 2:40, and is a race mare in good 
hands. All of these have been. bred while 
the mares were doing farm work on a 
Lafayette County farm. 


St. Louls, Dec. 1, 1900. 

W. T. McGinnis, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: I have used ‘“Me’s Liniment” 

for wind puffs and an enlarged tendon; it 

left the legs perfectly clean and nice. I 
consider it the best blister I ever used. 





Yours truly, ROBT. LINDSLEY. 


This is not a small draft~ 


TENNESSEE WILKES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
the great sire, Tennessee Wilkes, 2:27 
(2735), for the season of 192. J have 
leased the Zoo Park and will have good 
pasturage, water, etc., for mares that 
may be sent to him. This stallion is the 
only son of George Wilkes that has sired 
two with records better than 2:05, and 
there are only two other stallions in the 
world that have two in the 2:0 list. He 
is the sire of the world’s champion race 
mare, 2:04% and 2:04%, and has 25 in the 
list. His sons are siring great race 
horses, as Argot Wilkes has eleven in the 
list, with three better than 2:10, including 
the Bishop, 2:07, and his daughters are 
the dams of such good ones as Quadridge, 
2:08%; Calipso, 2:10; Meriman, 2:12; Pene- 
lope, 2:12%, etc. The stallion, Mark Tenn, 
is a four-year-old, bull brother to Ma- 
zette, 2:04%, that will be allowed to serve 
a few mares, and then conditioned for 
races. He has shown great speed in his 
work. Fred F. Miles, a pacer, is another 
| stallion I have by the great Brown Hal, 
{his dam Lizette by Tennessee Wilkes, 
| full sister to Morelid, 2:10%; Morisco, 2:24, 
jete. You will see we have some well-bred 
| stallions in this section of Missouri, and 
I hope they will be duly appreciated by 
breeders here. MONROE MILES. 
Springfield, Mo. 


I have leased 





OATS THE BEST HORSE FOOD. 

While visiting the Probasco Farm, 
Flemington, a few days ago, we noticed 
thut unthreshed oats formed a large por- 
tion of the diet for horses, writes Col. 
Edwards in the Newark “Sunday Call.” 
About fifty head were receiving this ra- 
tion regularly, and the proprietor pro- 
nounced it ihe very best feed for horses 
that were not working. Every fair day 
the horses are turned out in the large 
paddocks, and when taken up are sup- 
plied night and morning with a mess of 
unthreshed oats as well as hay. Oats fed 
in this way are cut before they are quite 
ripe, cured thoroughly and then stowed 
away for winter food. Not only are oats 
fed in .his way well suited to the wants 
of the horse, but it saves the expense of 
threshing. The albuminoid ratio of the 
grain ot oats is 1.61; of the straw of oats 
1.299. Timothy hay has an albuminoid 
ration vf 1.81. It is well known that for 
grain to be well digested it must be eat- 
en with some sort of provender to form 
the necessary bulk in the stomach; grain 
with cut timothy makes a fine ration, and 
gives the necessary bulk. A little ground 
corn with the mess makes a good ratior. 
The corn should be used very sparingly, 
as it is very fat-producing, and an excess 
of fat in a horse is not desirable. Of all 
our domestic animals the horse needs 
particularly nitrogenous food, and it is 
because of this demand that oats are con- 
sidered so valuable a food for horses. 


at 


ONWARD. 


Not only does Onward, with his nine 
2:10 performers to his credit lead all sons 
of George Wilkes as a 2:10 sire, but he 
leads all sires to date, and the Onward 
family includes more 2:10 performers than 
does any other branch of the George 
Wilkes family, says ‘“‘Western Horse- 
man.” This showing by Onward gives 
some idea of how far wrong even many 
well-meaning and well-posted horsemen 
may go in selecting a young stallion as a 
future great sire. It is no secret among 
horsemen that Onward, when a young 
horse, was held in contempt by many 
Kentucky breeders, and that it was noth- 
ing unusual to hear him referred to as 
“Bob Pepper’s bull.”’ He was growthy, 
rather coarse and phlegmatic, and, until 
he made a decided reputation as a sire, 
had but one real advocate and admirer, 
and that was his owner, the late Col. R. 
P. Pepper. Col. Pepper believed in On- 
ward from the very date of his birth, and 
bought him at the first opportunity. His 
faith in Onward very nearly made a 
pauper of Col. Pepper at one time, but, 
a few years later, it made him a rich 
mun. While talking on this subject, Col. 
Pepper once said to the writer: ‘In the 
spring of 1887 it looked like I was hope- 
lessly busted financially, but my faith in 
Onward never wavered, and I continued 
to borrow a few dollars from this one and 
that one, and finally got ‘out to the races‘ 
with a few Onward youngsters. Onward 
put seven in the list that season, and in 
October I sold $58,000 worth of his get.” 
Thus, in a single season, Onward made 
rich his owner, whom he had previously 
led up to the very brink of bankruptcy. 
The great three-year-old filly, Houri, 
made her debut that year, and secured a 
record of 2:19%. Acolyte (later sold for 
$40,000), also a three-year-old, took a rec- 
ord of 2:30, and Linette and Motor, two 
other three-year-olds, also took records 
of 2:29%4 and 2:29%, respectively, the other 
standard performers for Onward that 
season being Onslaught (4), 2:28%; Coun- 
sellor, 2:24, and Emulation, 2:29%. Like a 
meteor Onward appeared in the constella- 
tion of great speed sires, and, with the 
constancy of the orb of day, he continues 
to shine with regularly increasing bril- 
liancy. He leads the world as a sire of 
2:30 performers, of 2:20 performers and of 
2:10 performers, and his descendants 
make up the aristocratic ‘400’ of the 
equine race as record holders. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF LITTLE BOY. 


Perhaps the most remarkable of all of 
this year’s racing performances is that of 
the pacer Little Boy, who pulled a wagon 
a mile in 2:01% at Memphis, driven by C. 
K. G. Billings, an amateur reinsman. No 
pacer has succeeded in going a faster 
mile under any conditions this year, and 
only one other has succeeded in equaling 
it. That he can pace in two minutes to 
sulky with a special preparation seems 
sure, and it seems likely that he can beat 
Star Pointer’s record of 1:58%. In view of 
the important place Little Boy has taken 
among the great harness performers, a 
short resume of his history may prove of 
interest, writes Gurney Gue in the New 
York “Sun.” In August of 1890, the Illi- 
nois trainer, Walter Palmer, noticed Lit- 
tle Boy at Joliet in the stable of a Ken- 
tuckian who seemed to pay as little at- 
tentiow to training and caring for his 
horse as possible. The entire stable outfit 
consisted of Little Boy, a sulky, a har- 
ness, one set of hopples and four rub 
rags packed in a water pail: The horse 
spent most of his time before and after 
his race wandering around the lot near 
his stable eating grass. At Joliet the 
horse was to race with a rather faster 
lot of horses than he usually met, and 
his owner, not having much confidence in 
has ability as a driver, asked Palmer to 
drive for him. A little before the race 
Palmer got up and drove him a mile in 
2:17. This was altogether too slow ac- 
cording to his owner’s ideas, so he told 





he, ‘let him come the other half fast.” 


owner y, but he 


Palmer to take him out again and let him | 
step the first half in 1:06, ‘“‘and then,” said |. 


took the horse out, and, after letting him 
go the first half moderately fast he 
clucked to him, and he dropped: his head 
and paced the last half of the mile in 1:02 
so easily that Palmer almost fell from 
the sulky from sheer surprise. At that 
time the horse wore hopples in his races 
to keep him steady while scoring, but he 
took all his work without them. Palmer 
concluded, after driving him in this race, 
that he could be taught to go his races 
without the straps, and bought the horse 
for $3,000. Later in the season he gave 
him a record of 2:064% over a half mile 
track. Last winter his mew owner used 
him as a family horse, and in the spring 
began giving him his work without hop- 
ples. The horse came to his speed quick- 
ly, learned to score well, and, after show- 
ing a sensational mile early in the sea- 
son, was sold to Frank Jones, of Mem- 
phis. Jones drove him during a Chicago 
matinee in 2:08% to wagon, and later on at 
New York he reduced the wagon record 
to 2:02. Jones then sold the horse to C. 
K. G. Billings of Chicago, and that gen- 
tleman drove him when he paced in 2:01% 
at Memphis. Little Boy was sired by 
Kenton, son of Harkaway, a grandson of 
Hambletonian, and his dam was sired by 
Longfellow, son of Mambrino Patchen. 
His blood lines, while not fashionable, are 
good, but not the kind one would expect 
to produce a world beater. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL DRIVERS. 

Among the trainers and drivers who 
went down the Grand Circuit of 1901 the 
names of Geers, McHenry, Marsh, Lou 
McDonald, Saunders, Ly, Turner, A. Mc- 
Donald, Hudson, Trout} Gatcomb, Ket- 
cham, Durfee, Curtis, Macey, Kenyon, 
Atkinson, Lockwood, Kirby, Price, Car- 
penter, Thomas, Kennedy, Noble and 
Snow will be remembered as the most 
successful and the largest money winners, 

Marsh won $21,450 with Eleata, King- 
mond, Axtelle, Belle Curry, The King and 
Phoebe Onward. 

Geers took in $17,995 with Lord Derby, 
Shadow Chimes and Onward Silver. 

McHenry $17,575 with Dan Patch, New 
Richmond, Red Seal, Bonnie Direct, Free 
Silver and Frazier. 

Lou McDonald captured $7,080 with 
Chain Shot, Mazette, Hamward, Emma 
M., Junero and Dariel. 

Millard Saunders landed $3,500 with 
Dolly Dillon, Janice, Venus II. and Algo- 
neta. 

Lou Turner won $8,255 with Al K., Alan, 
Edith W., Balmy L., John R. Potts and 
Pussy Willow. 

A. McDonald won $7,460 with Away, 
Amorel, Connor and Miss Whitney. 

Scott Hudson captured $25,025 with Au- 
dubon Boy, Hawthorne, Alice Carr, Orrin 
B., Janyo and Don Riley. 

Allie Trout won $2,500 with Anaconda. 

Jimmy Gatcomb won $4,475 with Boral- 
ma. and Poindexter. 

George H. Ketcham went over the $20 - 
00¢ mark with Cresceus. 

Durfee succeeded in winning $6,525 with 
Charlie Mc and Dr. Book. 

Curtis added $2,280 to hig bank account 
with Wauban and Dandy. 

Gus Macey won $16,680 with the trot- 
ters Country Jay, Gracie Onward and Re- 
Elected. 

Ed Kenyon started Walnut Hal, Ozana- 
man, Dartmore and Moebel, and won 
$3,750. 

Atkinson won $3,470 with Tom P. and 
All Right. 

I.eckwood won $7,270 with Star Pugh, 
Kesey, Toledo Beech and Darwin. 

Frice won $12,075 with Neva Simmons. 

Kirby $3,750 with Cornelia Belle; Spear 
won $2,100 with Coxey; L. Clark $2,600 with 
Toggles; Snow captured $2,000 with 
Whitewood; Noble $2,000 with The Monk; 
Kenney $2,400 with Sister Alice, and $2,325 
with Lady Thisbee; Carpenter won $5,375 
with Dolly Bidwell, and Thomas $1,970 
with Iva Dee. 


A STALLION SERVICE BILL. 


In response to an editorial in “Spirit of 
the West” a few weeks ago the well 
known writer on horses and compiler of 
pedigrees, F. G. Day of Glenwood, Iowa, 
sends in for publication a bill which the 
breeders of Iowa will present to the next 
legislature and urge its adoption. Mr. Day 
says: 

It has been our endeavor to get passed 
through the general assembly, a bill of 
the above nature for the past several ses- 
sions of Iowa’s law makers. Our neigh- 
boring states have something of the same 
nature and have had for several years. 
This is not asking for class legislation nor 
is it. We as breeders and stallion own- 
ers simply want some kind of protec- 
tion, and ask it now, thinking we are de- 
serving of the same. One of Iowa’s fore- 
most products is stock and it is a very 
poor encouragement to place several hun- 
dred dollars in a superior breeding ani- 
mal and then lose a certain per cent 
with bad debts. The aim of this bill is to 
protect owners, and encourage others to 
enter the field of purchasing and keeping 
the best bred stock in the west. Breed- 
ers of Iowa, each and all, go to your rep- 
resentative that will be elected shortly, 
and ask him for his whole support for 
this bill and push it through. Let us hear 
an expression from all over our fair state; 
give us through the “Spirit of the West” 
your ideas and opinions, pro and con. 
This bill will not harm any one. If a man 
won't pay, he should be made to. If you 
cannot pay-don’t breed. Breeders give 
us your help. 

THE PROPOSED BILL. 

For an act for the protection of owners 
of stallions, jacks and bulls. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa. 

Section 1. That any owner, agent or 
lease-holder of any stallion, jack or bull, 
standing for public service in the state of 
Iowa, shall have and is hereby granted a 


first lien on the produce of any mare, 
———————————————————————————— 














jinney or cow, bred to a stallion, jack or 
bull. 

Section 2. Providing said owner, agent 
or lease-holder of any stallion, jack or 
bull, shall commence action to recover 
for the service of any stallion, jack or 
bull within (10) ten months from the date 
of birth of any colt, mule or calf and 
during this time such lien for said serv- 
ices shall not be defeated by any act of 
any such owner, or person in the pos- 
session or control of any such property, 
and no transfer of the same shall in any 
way be construed or held by any of the 
courts to be superior to the lien provided 
for in this section before. 


ALFALFA HAY FOR HORSES. 

Is alfalfa a good hay for hard-worked 
horses? How does it compare with an 
equal weight of prairie hay? What is a 
balanced ration, including alfalfa hay, for 
heavy work horses? What especial dan- 
ger is there, if any, connected with the 
feeding of alfalfa hay to heavy work 
horses? : 

The first cutting of alfalfa cut late, just 
as it is going off bloom, makes the best 
of feed for hard-worked (not driving) 
horses. It is worth, according to reliable 
tests, a trifle over three times as much as 
an equal weight of prairie hay. This is 
not generally known, but it is a fact. I 
kept over 60 horses one season hard at 
work from July to October on alfalfa 
hay without any grain. I do not know 
just what is a balanced ration for a 
work horse when he is under constant 
strain. When npt worked much horses 
will get hog fat on plain alfalfa. I feed 
when my horses. are working constantly 
on the plow and other heavy farm work 
about three quarts of corn a day and 
what alfalfa hay they will eat. If you had 
asked me for the proper ration for a cow 
I would have replied 7% pounds corn and 
19% pounds alfalfa hay for a 1,000-pound 
cow, but I have not yet looked into the 
science of horse feeding. H. D. W. 

Kearney, Neb. 

Good alfalfa hay is the very best of 
feed for hard-worked horses. Prairie hay 
has no more virtue than wheat straw that 
is usually allowed to go to waste, and is 
simply a filling, or roughness to assist in 
digesting corn. Sheep will starve on 
prairie hay. As for a comparison of 10 
pounds of alfalfa to 100 pounds of prairie, 
it is worth double the prairie hay. Many 
farmers work horses on alfalfa without 
any grain at all. A balanced ration with 
alfalfa is the usual amount of corn (two 
quarts or oats) with salt. When alfafa 
is cut green enough to be at its best, care 
should be used in getting the horses used 
to it, and always plenty of salt handy. I 
don't: think alfalfa, when cut at the right 
time, is so likely to give horses the 
heaves as the other clovers. The heaves 
is a rare complaint in the west.—Rural 
New Yorker. 


HIS CURE ALL. 
Akron, O., May 20, 1901. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 

Dear Sirs: For many years we have 
kept your Kendall’s Spavin Cure in the 
house as a cure all for both human and 
animal ailments. My wife used it for en- 
larged finger joints and our family doctor 
was surprised at its effect and cure and 
he now prescribes it. We use the horse 
bottles, $1.00; don’t hurt a bit on human 
flesh. Yours truly, 

8s. F. GULLIFORD. 


THE AGE OF HORSES. 


Horses occasionally reach a great age. 
On Oct. 9, 1872, a horse belonging to Mr. 
Auldjo of Cowes, Isle of Wight, died at 
the age of 35 years. He had been a pen- 
sioner for some time before his death, 
not from infirmity, but because he had 
earned rest after a long life of work. Mr. 
Tay, a livery stable keeper in Birming- 
ham, lost a mare 38 years old on Jan, 9, 
1864; she worked constantly, and often 
hard, to the last. In November, 1886, the 
Inverness ‘‘Courier’’ mentioned that a 34- 
year-old horse, belonging to a Mr. Cum- 
ming, was still in work. This veteran 
had done 26 years’ work in a coach team 
between Perth and Auchterarder. Mons. 
Colles-Gattelet of the Conseil-General of 
the Meuse Department, in 1862 lost an 
old favorite at the age of 45 years. The 
record among horses, however, is held 
by Old Paramatta, the property of Mr. 
Joseph Kaye of New South Wales. Old 
Paramatta died on Aug. 8, 1874, aged 58, a 
victim to the severe winter. He did an oc- 
casional day’s work to within a few 
weeks of his death. It may be added that 
the age of this horse was well authenti- 
cated, as when he arrived at his 5Sist year 
pains were taken to ascertain when he 
was foaled. 


“The colt that for a stallion is designed, 

By sure presages shows his generous 
kind; 

Of able body, sound of limb and wind, 

Upright he walks, on pasterns firm and 
straight; 

His motion’s easy; prancing in his gait; 

The first to lead the way, to tempt the 
flood, 

To pass the bridge unknown, nor fear the 
trembling wood; 

Dauntless at empty noises; lofty necked; 

Sharp-headed, _ barre)-bellied, broadly 
backed; 

Brawny his chest, and deep; his color 

gray; 

For beauty, dappled, or the brightest 
bay; 

Faint white and dun will scarce the rear- 
ing pay.” 


Such was the description given by Vir- 
gil, in Book III., of his Georgics, says 
“Trotter and Pacer,” as to the selection 
of a colt, and although written some 
thirty years before the Christian era, it 
holds good to this day..A colt may be 
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less. This miahes a serviceable all round 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 
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C.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Rallway ‘Station, Clinton, Mo. 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 


Collynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Vieter 
183872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vieter 
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KANSAS 





Is certainly a great State. Her 
crops are magnificent, and her 
climate unsurpassed. Her people 
are a hospitable set, and you 
would feel at home among 
them. Incidentally, the world’s 
best markets are the next door 
neighbors. Like a regular web, 
the intersecting and numerous 


lines of the... 


Missouri Pacific Railway 
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cover the State. A book, illus- 
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deep-chested, sound of limb and wind, he 
is not the kind that should be endorsed to 
make his mark on the race course or in 
the stud. 


Aug. 24, 1901. 
E. J. Carver, Colo, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: Enclosed find $1 to pay for 
the lump jaw cure. I cured a bull with 
two applications, also used it on a pig 
successfully. Yours, 

J. W. CLARK. 
Washington, Iowa. 
(This is certainly worth investigating. 
—Ed.) 


THE WEEKLY VISITS OF A PAPER 
LIKE THE RURAL WORLD BRING 
GLADNESS TO THE HEARTS OF EV- 
ERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, OLD 
AND YOUNG, MALE AND FEMALE. 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS KNOW THIS. 
THEY FEEL LOST WHEN THE GOOD 
OLD RURAL FAILS TO MAKE ITS 
REGULAR VISITS. THEY KNOW 
THEY HAVE DERIVED GREAT BEN- 
EFIT FROM ITS TEACHINGS. WHE 
BELIEVE THEY WOULD LIKE TO 
HAVE THEIR NEIGHBORS, RELA- 
TIVES AND FRIENDS ENJOY THE 
SAME. BENEFITS. IF SO INDUCB 
THEM TO SUBSCRIBE AT LESS 
THAN THE ACTUAL COST OF THE 
PAPER. WE MAKE A GRBAT DIS- 
COUNT SO AS TO REACH NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS AND THUS WIDEN OUR 
INFLUENCE. 


NOTICE TO HORSEMEN! 
‘‘Me’s Ligtment,™ « iSarbe, Gass gases for ot ethene 
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oe yy Firing. igs 
SORENESS AND BRUISES 

OR TWO APPLICATIONS. SEND FOR Testes. 

One-Half Pint, $2.75. Pint, $5.00 


W. T. McGINN 
506 Olive St. "3. Louis, Me. 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM 


50 mammoth Jacks and Jennetts 
15 to 16 hands,for sale. Write 


A. L. ESHBAUGH 
FESTUS, MO 
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LIVE STOCK AUi 
SESE te 
ODAC i Sean ean 
HARRY GRAHAM, =™ac™= 
a, Auctioneer. 


PRACTICAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Sales Cried Anywhere. 

Write for Dates 

CHAS .W. ZWILLY, Fremont, Oo. 




















JACKS—For particular 
Farm, ‘Soneeburs, Mo 
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Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOOK FARM, Lawson Mc 
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BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Til. 


SADDLE STALLIONS. 

I have two registered saddle stad 
lions, 4 years old, both . well trained 
sired by Rex Denmark, at a price the 


buyer..can. ee, to. pay. Address. 
vie Mexico, Mo. 





S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 


NEW EDITION 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 
Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 
Be The [International was first issued in 1890, succeeding the ** Unabrid, 
The New Edition of the International was issued in Oct., 1900. Get latest and best. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size. 
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Home Circle 





A CHRISTMAS HYMN 
Brightest and best of the suns of the 
morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us 
thine aid; 
Star of the East the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is 
laid 
Cold on His cradie the dewdrops are 
shining, 
Low lies His head with the beasts of 
the stall, 
Angels adore Him in slumbers reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Savior of all. 
Bay shal! we yield Him in costly devo- 
ohn 
Odore of Eden and offerings divine, 
Gems from the mountain and pearls from 
the ocean 
Myrryy from the forest. or gold from 
the mine? 
Vainiy we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainiy with gold would His favor se- 
cure, 
Richer by far'is the heart's adoration 


Dearer to God are the prayers of the 
poor. 


(Published by request.) 





YULETIDE., 


first Christmas of the 
When sitting 
year ago many 


The 
has dawned. 
Yule log of a 
dreams of joy 
materialize within the year. No doubt 
some have; others have ended in tears, 
sadness and disappointment, but if these 
have taught us gentleness and patience, 
who shall say that time will not reveal 
their preciousness? The close of the 
first year of the new century may not 
find us with as much of this world's 
goods as we hoped, 
treasures, the members of the home, 
are still with us, the joyous season will | 
not have that dark cloud of sadness rest- | 
ing upon it that rests upon the home in 
Canton to which the hearts of the world 
have gone out, and where a_ single 
token of Christmas Day will not be per- 
mitted to enter 

To the older members of the family, 
memories of other days that have a 
tinge of sadness will come. Dear faces 


new century 
around the 
were the 


but if our priceless | livery 


| glory 


which it was hoped would | 


| good will to men.”’ 


{this day 













Lion Coffee 


is 16 ounces of pure 
coffee to the pound. 
Coates Coffees are 


only about 14 ounces 





of coffee and two 
ounces of eggs, 
glue, etc., of no 


value to you, but 
» moneyinthe pocke 
of the roaster. 





frighted; but, being reassured by the 
heavenly visitor, he proceeded to relate 
to them the objeet of his coming. 

At this point we note the striking con- 
trast between the ushering in of the le- 
gal dispensation under Moses, and that 
of the Christian dispensation; with the 
jformer was ‘‘thunder, lightning, fire and 
j}smoke;"’ with the latter, “peace on eatth, 


We seem to hear the 
heavenly messenger address the shep- 
herds thus: “Let no evil forebodings seize 
upor you, for I bring unto you glad tid- 
ings of great joy. For unto you is born 
in the city of David a Savior 
which 1s Christ the Lord.” And the in- 
qutry in the minds of the shepherds as to 


buw they should know this child from 
some ctler child that might be born in 
Bethlehem at the same time was an- 
swered in advance. ‘This,’ said the di- 
| vinely commissioned messenger, “shall 
be u sigr unto you. Ye shall find the 
Bule wrapped in swaddling clothes (or- 
dinary infant's clothing) lying in a man- 
| se- 

Ner was this all. Suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heav- 
«nly best, singing such praise as the 
world had never before known. Hear 
what they sing—listen to the glad re- 
‘frain: “Glory to God in the highest, 
| peace On earth, good will to men.” Nor 


| 
| 


jis that Godly 


| permitted 


will be cold and loved lips silent that | 


were the life of those long ago Christ- | 
mas times. 
when the happy band, 
far, is remembered, as it used to m 
the dear old home of father ring with 
merriment and shouts of “My Christmas 
gift,”’ 
the barn 
the house ran one who had practiced 
some Christmas joke on another member 
of the family, and the latter was in hot 
chase to inflict some feigned punish- 
ment. 

But Christmas Day should not be one 
of much retrospection—only the joyous 
memories of our youthful days should | 
be permitted to have voice. To the chil- 
dren soon enough will come life’s bur- 
den, and joyous memories should be | 
theirs of this gladsome day. Its carol | 
is ‘Peace on earth and good will 
men,” and this sprit should rule 
day. 

It does not take 
expenditure of money 
mas a merry day to .children. To-day 
the simple gifts that were received in 
the long ago are the most prized by the 
writer. The genuine joy of father and 
mother in our childish faith in Santa 
Claus, and the lessen well impressed 
that goodness would be rewarded, are 
among memory’s precious treasures. 
Let the day be full of gladness that the 
boys and: girls will never forget. The 


now scattered | 
ak 


the 


There will be a tear dropped | Savior, 


| Having 
and that wakened the echoes at | 
or on the hillside when from | 


| young child was.” 
| 8¢ eing the 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


to | 
fall who waited for 


large gifts and much | 


to make Christ-' 
| head, 


| 84 years, 


God himself honored the de- 
of the joyful news by causing His 
to shine round and about them all. 
Having noticed how the incarnation— 
which eclipsed everything that God had 
yet done for the world—affected the vast 


is this all. 


armies of heaven, it is proper to note how | 


the righteous of this world were affected 
by it. The first to claim our attention 
man Simeon. To him the 
Holy Spirit revealed the fact that al- 
though advanced in years, he should pe 
to live to with his own 
eyes the world’s Redeemer. The One who 
is the hope of the world, the believer's 
yea, the salvation which 
had. prepared for all people. 

The next to claim more than a passing 
notice are the 
heard that the long looked-for 
Messiah had come, they make the neces- 
sary preparation and start on their jour- 
to Jerusalem. And, following the 
guiding hand of God, manifested by 
certain star, ‘“‘they 


see 


ney 
a 
came to where the 
Thrilled with joy on 
mother and the child Jesus, 
they bowed and so worshiped the infant 
Savior. But now the outflow of their 
| grateful hearts takes another torm. 
opened their treasures and gave unto Him 
| sifts—gold, frankincense and myrrh. This 
seems to be the beginning of gift-giving 
on Christmas. 
And we have for 
redemption in Israel 
we know of none whose heart so yearned 
and who looked to God more confidingly | 
for the fulfillment of His promise regard- | 
ing Him who should crush the serpent’s 
than did that pious lady and pro- 
phetess, Anna, who, at the great age of 
was living in widowhood at or 


not done yet, 


;near the temple—the house so dear to all 


city children who for a month prior to | 


December 2% ‘see a commercial 
dows have my genuine pity. The real 
fun is sold out long before Christmas. 
With a plea for the RURAL WORLD 
children for a jolly Christmas full of 
rollicking fun, we wish all 


Christmastide. 


a 





WORLD. 
CHRIST. 


Written for the RURAL 
ON THE BIRTH OF 





Time and effort would be lost in an 
attempt to prove that Christ was born 
on the twenty-fifth day of December; 
but it would be consummate folly to at- 
tempt to prove that Christ was not born 
on that day of the month; for, in the lat- 
ter attempt, I should find the whole 
Christian world arrayed against me. 
Various seasons of the year have been 
mamed as the one most likely in which 
Christ made His personal appearance in 
the world. But finding no data from 
which to establish with certainty the 
date, December 2% was agreed upon as 
the one at least approximately. correct. 
And upon this day millions upon millions 
of hearts unite in doing homage and in 
giving honor to Him who has borne their 
griefs, pardoned their sins and blotted 
out their transgressions. Christmas, 
then, is @ day peculiarly fitted as a day 
of thanksgiving and praise. 

The origin of gift-giving may date fur- 
ther back than the date of Christ’s na- 
tivity, but the origin of gift-giving in 
remembrance of God's great gift to the 
world does ‘not... It is proper to note here 
how this event—the birth of Christ—af- 
fected the heavenly world. Let us im- 
agine ourselves assembled in the town of 
Bethlehem, situated about six’ miles 
south of Jerusalem. Great crowds are 
gathered here under peculiar circum- 
stances, seemingly by divine appoint- 
ment. (For a full account of this see 
Gospel by St. Luke, ®eeond chapter;) And 
so it comes to pass that a young married 
woman who was the joy of her parents’ 
home and the inestimable treasure of her 
husband, and, superadded to all this, the 
highly favored of the Lord, became a 
mother. Intelligence of the event is at 
ence transmitted to Heaven. Back to 
earth a messenger comes immediately, 
and, not going to the rich, the noble or 
any other class of prominence, he ap- 
pears to shepherds as they were “‘watch- 
ing their flocks by night.’”’ Over the un- 
usual occurrence, they were awed and af- 


Merry | close of the war between the North and 


Santa | 


Claus in a half dozen or more shop win- | Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


| 


Jewish hearts. Being informed of the 
|marvelous event, she came in the same 
instant and gave thanks to God for his 
merciful remembrance of world’s woe. 
* P. S. GARMAN. 


Lawrence Co., Tenn. 





A DELUSION DISPELLED. 





It was the first Christmas eve after the 


South that Sylvester Dewey called his 
little children to him, and in a much ten- 


;derer manner than was usuai with him, 





| child, 


explained away the myth about Santa 
Ciaus. He told them that this explana- 
tich was necessary because he had no 
r.cney to buy them Christmas presents. 
As the reason for his lack of means was 
well known to the children, no further 
explanation followed. The pale-faced 
young mother lying on the bed beside 
them wiped away a tear. 

Little Polly, aged 8, and Amos, only a 
}¢al younger, went out into the dooryard 
tu think and talk it over. There was 
culy one room in the house, and it was a 
pocr place to think in, if one’s thought: 
were likely to bring tears, for tears were 
very bad for the sick mother. 

The mother had been sick for many 
months and Polly had been a very good 
caring for the house and the three- 
year-old sister in such a manner as, she 
was sure, would be pleasing to Santa 
Claus; but Polly was not thinking of her- 
self now. In fact, she seldom had much 
time for that, for she was the eldest 
child, and there had been babies to rock 
or something to do for mother ever since 
she could remember. Of course, Polly 
knew that the baby sister would not com- 
prehend wat father had told them about 
Santa wiaus, but Amos, how could he 
bear it? Amos never could bear very 
much without a great wailing, and Polly 
had scarcely courage to face his disap- 
pointment. 

There was an awful ache in her own 
heart, for she had loved Santa Claus as 
only an imaginative child could. It was 
very difficult to imagine her father as 
Santa Claus. The only interest the fa- 
ther had ever shown in them, was to 
keep them from being spoiled by being 
too much petted. As they were very poor 
and the sick mother had rigid ideas of 
child management, this would have seem- 
ed superfluous. There was no hired girl 
to do the work, and no nurse for the 
sick mother, and the father went every 
day to his work, leaving the two children 
to do the work, care for mother and the 
little sister. There was a kind neighbor 
who took the washing home and did it 


Goa ly 


| tree of charge. 


| “Oh! Amos, 


| books 


|must be on account of mother, 
| heard 


| 
| 


| Killer,’ 
| before 





| 
| 


| 


jsay anything 


She bad been so kind to 
the little ones that Mr. Dewey had taken 
alarm lest she spoil them. When the lit- 
tle ones faced each other in the dooryard, 
it was of her they spoke. “She spoke 
about Santa Claus last time she brought 
ithe clothes, said Amos, beginning to 
| sob, but, as he caught sight of the pained 
|look in his sister’s face, ““‘Who cares? I 
always thought- 

we shall miss him, but we 
must think of mother. She looked as if 
she felt awful when father told us.” 

“There will not be a bit of Christmas. 
|Last year there was just the leastest bit, 
|}a candy rabbit for you andanelephantforx 
| me, and mother made pie, and then Ad- 
die Finch brought over her big doll and 
|father was mad ‘cause rich people 
brought all their nice presents to show.” 

“Yes,” said Polly, “and 1 wondered if 
Santa Claus would ever bring me a doll 
like that, but he never will. 
Santa Claus.”’ 

The children’s pillows were moist with 
tears that night. Christmas day dawned 
bright and fair and mother seemed a lit- 
tle better, but there was a hard lump in 
the little throats and a dreary feeling al- 
most like they felt when the babies died 
months before. Father made a few 
remarks about superstitions and the non- 





some 


for writing so at length on this subject, 
but the memory is so sweet I wanted to 
share it with my sisters of the H. C. 

Will not some of the sisters write and | 
tell us of their holiday visits? I enjoy | 
reading of how others spend their lives. | 
I shall endeavor to call oftener this win- 





ter, but going visiting, preparing to gu 
visiting, and settling down to the old 
routine of work after one returns home, 


takes lots of time. 
As it is nearing Christmas time I will 
wish the Home Circlers and all connected 





There is no | 


with the RURAL WORLD A Merry 
Christmas. MRS. F. J. EDWARDS. 
We thank Mrs. Edwards for this ac- 
count of a golden wedding. Such a pen 
picture as she has portrayed, answers 
the question, Is marriage a failure? bet- 
ter than volumes of argument. It is a 
| blessed privilege to be present on such 


anniversaries 

| AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS. 
Christmas like it used to be! 

That's the kind would gladden me. 
Kith and kin from far and near 
Joining in the Christmas cheer. . 

Oh, the laughing girls and boys! 

Oh, the feasting and the joys! 
Wouldn't it be good to see 

Christmas as it used to be? 





sense about Christmas. This made the 
lump in Polly’s throat grow harder and | 
she felt as if she must cry, only mother 


must not see her. 

Tap, tap, at the doo:, ard a neighbor 
|boy set the cleanly washed clothes inside 
ana Polly must put them away, but what 
was this in the stockings. Oh! little boys 
and gir’s whose Christinas presents are 
toys anil books of every variety, with 
goodies numerous to mention, 
think how you would feel if your gift was 
only p.cture book thet 
but two such little 
Amos dance for 

how still they 
until they 
they got 


100 
a paper-covered 
tive cents, 
made Polly and 
They even forgot 


jcost but 


jor. 
her sob, ‘lL am so glad 
something.’ 
Yes, Polly 
| de srella,”’ 


hugged and kissed ‘'Cin- 
and Amos had “Jack, the Giant 
all by heart before night, and 
they went to bed they whispered 
to each other that it had been a very 
happy Christmas, and that they were 
very glad they found the books in their 
stockings. It would not have been so 
nice to receive them in any other way. 
Polly is a mother now, and she helps 


her own babies hang up their stockings | 


every Christmas eve. It would not do to 


before her. There is not a 


|that she does not remember when that 
little paper-covered book made her so 
|glad, and Cinderella is one of her most 
precious possessions. We know Polly 
very well, and this story is every word 
true. HATTIE BYFIELD. 


“wise men of the East.” | 
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}this sunshiny 
| been 
| been 
| make 
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They | 
| bers of the 
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now 
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Red Willow Co., Neb. 





WORLD. 
A GOLDEN WEDDING. 

I come in for a little 
afternoon? While 
silent for some time, 1 have not 
unappreciative of your efforts to 
the Home Circle interesting. 1 
have been away from home for several 
weeks and missed reading several num- 
RURAL WORLD, but those 
saved the papers for me and 
I am trying to read up during leis- 
moments. 

of my 
te-day. 


Please chat 


I have 


may 


home 


ure 
It 
friends 


visit I come to tell 

Early in the present 
year came an invitation from my fathe-- 
in-law and mother-in-law to attend the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. Su 
it was unanimously decided in cur home 
that husband and I should »s. The boys 
said they would remain at home and look 


is the 


disparaging of old Santa | 
Christmas | 
Ww 


just | 


ae to the 


| 


| Christmas as it used to be- 

| Snow a-bending bush and tree, 

| Bells a-jingling down the lane, 
Cousins John and Jim and Jane, 
Sue and Kate and all the rest 

| Dressed up in their Sunday best, 
world of glee— 


| Christmas like it used to be. 


| Christmas like it used to be— 
Been a long, long time since we 
Wished (when Santa Claus would ‘come) 


|} You a doll and 


i a drum, 
You a book and I a sled, 


| Strong and swift and painted red; 


Oh, 


that day of jubilee! 


| Christmas like it used to be. 


Christmas like it used to be! 

It is still as glad and free 

And as fair and full of truth 

To the clearer eye of youth, 

Could we gladly glimpse it through 
Eyes our children’s children do, 

In their joy time we would see 
Christmas like it used to be. 

—Nixon Waterman in Elliott’s Magazine, 


CALEB WRIGHT. 





books is “Caleb 
Habberton, author of 
the book of the hour 
years ago. “Caleb Wright" 


the new 
by John 
Babies,"’ 
twenty 


Among 
right,”’ 
“Helen's 
some 


lis a good story, cleverly told, and is full 
lor breezy humor. 


|the city. 
land later 


It depicts the 
young couple who 


in the life of a 
were brought up in 
country homes, and when reaching the 
age when they felt they must do some- 
thing to support themselves they went to 
Here these young people met 
were married. Soon after they 


events 


}inherited a fortune which was bequeathed 


{on condition that the 


| 


| young 


young people return 
to the country home of the young man’s 
uncle, who left them the property. This 
couple were to always retain in 
their employ Caleb Wright, the hero of 
the story. The life of these young people 


|}in the new home is told in a most fascin- 


after affairs on the farm, -0 we need | 
have nothing to hurry home for, or to | 
worry over. 


Nov. 13, 1851, Ezra Edwards and Louisa 
Phillips were joined in holy wedlock, 
thus forming another refuge from the 
cares of business and the taunts of this 
old world—a home. God blessed that 
| home by sending them eight children. As 
|years rolled on these children stepped 
out from that home. Some of them with 
|helpmates formed other homes, All were 
scattered—one living in the far west at 
Seattle, Washington, three in Nebraska, 
one in Wiscorsin; while three remained 
in the town near the home nest. After 
fifty years the parent love drew these 
children back to the home nest, and on 
Nov. 13, 191, this couple enjoyed the 
privilege of again having all their chil- 
dren under the home roof. [ being adopt- 
ed into the family as wife of the eldest 
son, enjoyed with the family that blessed 
reunion. 

It was a rare treat to see father and 
mother whose hair was whitened by many 
winters surrounded by their eight chil- 
dren—five sons and three daughters, all 
grown. The kind old couple had planned 
a little entertainment on their golden 
wedding day, inviting a few of their most 
intimate friends to meet with their chil- 
dren at their home. The house being 
small the number was limited; but their 
daughter and sons living near them, 
with other friends, took the matter into 
their own hands and sent out cards so 
that on the eventful evening more than 
fifty guests crowded into their little 
home to see them renew their marriage 
vows, and bid them Godspeed on the next 
half century of their married life. Their 
daughter had arranged to serve a sup- 
per at her home and soon after the mar- 
riage ceremony the company repaired to 
her home, where an elegant repast was 
served and all went merry as gulden wed- 
ding bells until a late hour. 

As I have already made my call longer 
than I intended, I will not tell of the de- 
lightful days we spent together recalling 
past events, All too soon came the time 
when each child felt he must return to 
his home and employment. Although it 
was hard for father and mother to give 
them up, they said, ‘“‘Go to your homes 
and your children, we have enjoyed this 
brief visit very much, and God bless you 
for coming to see your old father and 
mother once more.”’ The children have 
gone to their homes, but the blessed 
memory of that golden anniversary still 
remains, like the perfume of roses, though 
the rose be banished the perfume still 
is there, and not in that home alone, but 
it has spread to other homes, and each 
child will have written in memory’s book 
one bright page—Father and mother’s 
goiden anniversary. Pardon me, friends, 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
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jing 


| 
They 


ating manner, and they find that business 
shrewdness is as essential in the country 
as in the city; and that Caleb Wright, 
though without city advantages, is equal 
to many business difficulties that arise. 
This story would be delightful for read- 
aloud, for one really wants another 
to laugh with him. The book is interest- 
ing from cover to cover. (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing C'o., Boston; $1.50.) 

CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN. 





tell a lovely in lands beyond 
the sea, 

How, when the King of Glory lay on His 
mother’s knee, 

Before the Prophet-princes came, 

ing gifts in hand, 

dumb beasts felt the miracle 

could not understand! 


story, 


bring- 


The men 


The gentle, patient donkey and the ox 
that trod the corn 

Kneilt down beside the manger. 
that Christ was born. 

And so they say in Sweden, 
each Christmas night, 

The dumb beasts kneel to worship and 
see the Christmas light! 


, and knew 


at twelve, 


This fancy makes men 
ures needing care, 

They give them Christmas greeting, and 
dainty Christmas fare; 

The cat and dog sup gaily, 
of golden corn 

Is raised above the roof-tree for the birds 
on Christmas morn! 


kinder to creat- 


and a sheaf 


We do not live in Sweden, 
feed the birds, 
And make dumb creatures 
kindly deeds and words. 
No animal so humble, no creeping worm 
so small, 
3ut that God who made us has made 
and loves them all! 
we to them are cruel, 
cannot be! 
And this shall be our lesson from our 
dear Christmas tree! 


but we can 


happy by 


If like Christ we 
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The following recipe sent by Martha 
will be much appreciated when eggs are 
as scarce and high as at present: Use 
nearly one cup of sugar, cream with but- 
ter half the size of an egg, one cupfu! of 
milk or water, two cupfuls of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and flavor. Bake in loaf or lay- 
ers. Use whipped cream, caramel or any 
filling. fat while fresh. MARTHA. 








Poultry 


IN CHICKENS, 
RURAL WORLD: 
the 





GAPES 


Editor 
ago I heard that where 
seed grew in the chicken 
would be no gapes, and Dr. Conaway of 
the Missouri Agricultural College, tells 
me that there is a good reason for this, 
as from the wormseed plant is made 
santonin, the greatest vermifuge known. 

We used to have a great many cases 
of gapes in our young fowls, but since 
the wormseed grew about the poultry 
houses and yard we have had none. 
Wormseed is a weed that almost every 
one has a knowledge of; it grows from 
two to three feet high, and mostly in 
waste or uncultivated spots of rich land. 
It is not by any means a troublesome 
weed and no one meed stand in fear of it 
becoming such. Cc. D. LYON. 


A long time 
plant worm- 
yard there 





*s THE POULTRY INSTITUTE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The Poultry 
Institute session of the late meeting of 
the industrial associations at Chillicothe, 
Mo., was well attended, as they always 
are. There is a fascination about the 


feathered pets and peculiar attractiveness 
in contemplating their choice productions 
for the table. 


Henry Steinmesch, president of the 
State Poultry Association, delivered his 
annual address. Mrs. M. D. Capps read a 


paper which told in a charming way the 
merits of the Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
One could not help falling in love with 
these splendid birds in listening to the 
descriptions given of their beauty and 
usefulness. 

Mrs. J. A. Maxwell, who is always a 
premium winner, and always a charming 
writer, spoke of the effects of the drouth 
on poultry. She showed that while the 
drouth conditions were almost fatal to all 
kinds of crops and farm animals, the 
poultry went through in good condition. 

Dr. Casey read a carefully prepared 
paper on “Incubation and Fertilization.” 
Among other things he suggested that the 
character of feed and of environment 
have much to do with the fertility of the 
egg. In response to a request, Prof. F. 
B. Mumford of the Missouri Agricultural 
College, spoke in regard to exercise as in- 
fluencing fertility. In an experiment sta- 
tion test it was found that of the eggs of 
hens allowed full range and plenty of ex- 
ercise, 80 per cent were fertile; eggs of 
another lot under partial confinement, 60 
per cent were fertile, and eggs from a 
third lot under close confinement only 
per cent were fertile. 

E. T. Abbott, editor of the ‘‘Modern 
Farmer,”’ was called out and made a 
characteristic humorous speech. Beneath 
the vein of humor ran a line of good sug- 
gestions as to care and management of 
poultry. ‘“‘Keep the Hens Comfortable,” 
was his text. 

Cc. G. Miller made a strong plea for the 
Black Langshan, and by the time he got 
through the audience were enthusiastic 
admirers of the dazzling sheen of the 
black beauties. “The Black Langshan 
has the admirable turkey taste, charac- 
teristic of this breed only.’" They were 
claimed to be among the best layers, good 


table birds and early maturing. 
G. W. WATERS. 
J. E. SUMMERS & SONS, Huntsville, 
Mo., have Bronze turkeys and Barred 


Plymouth Rock chickens that are of the 
best strains. They will price stock as low 
as such quality of stock can be had any- 
where. 


MRS. DELLA MAXWELL, Fayette, 
Mo., one of the most successful breeders 
of high-class Barred Plymouth. Rock 
chickens in the West, again captured the 
lion’s share of premiums offered on that 
breed at the Missouri State Poultry 
Show at Chillicothe, Mo. She won first 
and third premiums on cocks; second 
and third on cockerels; third and fourth 
on hens; first, second and third on pul- 
lets; first on breeding hen and second on 
best pen of birds of any breed. 

The $75 silver cup offered by Wm. El- 
lery Bright of Waltham, Mass., for best 
lot of Barred Plymouth Rocks—two 
cocks, two cockerels, two hens and two 
pullets—bred and owned by the exhib- 
itor, was also won by Mrs. Maxwell. A 
picture of the cup appears on this page. 
The winning of this prize was a great 
honor, and is substantial evidence of the 
good judgment, energy and perseverance 


“lthat Mrs. Maxwell has put into the poul- 


try-breeding business. She has an ad- 
vertisement on this page, and we suggest 
that those of our readers who wish to 
get poultry-breeding stock will do well 
to correspond with her. 





St. Louis, 

Mr. W. T. McGinnis, Esq. 
Dear Sir: I used your liniment on my 
foot for a sprain. It was so bad that I 
could not bear my weight on it and was 
swollen up. After using your liniment 
three days the swelling and pain were 
gone and I was able to go to work, and 
have felt no effect of the sprain since. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN 


Nov. 22, 1900. 


CUDMORE, JR. 





MR. DWIGHT HART, Sharpsburg, IL, 
places his poultry advertisement of White 
Holland turkeys and Barred and Buff 
Rock chickens in this issue. Mr. Hart 
has birds of a high order of merit of the 
three breeds he handles, and will sell at 
live and let live prices. If you place your 
order with Mr. Hart he will try to please 
you. 


WE.QUARANTEE fs. 8a¥e,728 


trusses, ete. Sar meine hme rar rc pit i 
“The Drug House im the World.” 
Helier Chemteal Co.. Dept. F, Ohicago, Ila 
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Won by Mrs. Della Maxwell, 






Serene 


M2 Gcreneis 2 Rule st 


Fayette, Mo., 
at Chillicothe, Mo. 
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THE PRIZE CUP 


at the Late Missouri Poultry Show 








Seotech Collie Dogs. 
December 10—14: 


breeding pen, 2nd best pen in show 
eocks, 2 cockerels, 


exhibitor. Eggs in season: B. P 


MAPLE GROVE POULTRY YARDS. 


Prize winning Barred Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth Bronze Turkey:s, Pedigreed 
Won on Barred Rocks at MissourijState Show, Chillicothe, Mo., 


Ist, 3d cock, 2nd, 3d cockerel, 3rd, 4th hen, isi, 2nd, 3d pullet, Ist 


any breed, $75 silver cup, best two 


2 hens, 2 ws barred rocks, bred and owned by 
R. $3 per’ setting, 2 2 settings, $5; M. 
B. Turkeys, $3 per 9, $5 per 18 Eggs. 


Mrs. Della Maxwell, 


Fayette, Mo. 

















OF OUR ELECTRO OZONIZED MEDIOIND 
FOR THE SURE GURE 

of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseasee 

write, J, C. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Lonis. 


WANTED { 





Ladies to crochet, make Battenburg 
lace and do embroidery work at home. 
City or Country. write for particulars. Steady pro- 
— le work. GEM NEEDLE WO 

7 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Modern Heating Co. 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 

Houses and Public Buildings with the 

steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 








pad ww Cucnen | Thier! 
mM AND SHIP HIS 
nm AND ALL 


FURS, PELTS,DEERSKINS, 
GINSENG ® GOLDEN SEAL 






18 
Write for Price Circulars 








POULTRY. 





Silver and Golden Wyandottes, Bronze 


BEAUTIFUL Turke: 


MRS. E. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo. R. F. 
dD. we: 2. Circular free. 


BUFF ROCKS, 





6. L. W; lottes on 8. 8. Ham- 
urgs. ort me. 
bes J.B. YNES, Ames, m. 





Use Me’s Liniment, a positive cure for 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, and 
Muscular Pains. One or two applica- 
tions give immediate relief, and a com- 
plete cure is affected in a very short time. 
Send for testimonials. Price $1.50. 


W. T. McGINNIS, 
506 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ROCKY HILL POULTRY FARM 
Has Big Pekin Ducks at $2.50 and $3.00 per trio. 
Bronze beg A ro a toms 83. 06 
each, hens $1.50 and $2.0 = rk@ys of best 
breeding 5.00 per trio. Order quick if you want them 
at above prices. SHAW, 
Aickittrick, Mo. 








Manager of Fruit and Poultry Farm 
Wanted—Good salary and interest in poult 
Houses, Gardens, cows, etc. etc., free. One mi e 
from town. Write at once to James M. Rogers, 
Elsberry, Mo. 


wile 





pan - Cards, Love, Transparent, 
‘Ace uaintance Cards, New Pale 
peter Oo. 








LEE’S ECC MAKER 


makes fowls healthy and Lag gs all she yore. If 


ld town send 2c r $2 
Moe ain oe or UO. H LEE CO. Omake, Neb. 
or 8 Park Place, New York. 


Use Lee's Lice Killer for lice and mites on chickens@ nogs 


INCUBATORS 


and Brooders—the best 
that can be made—self 
regulating—self venti- 
.lating—thousands in use— 
satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay—we pay the 
freight. Catalog free. 


BURR INCUBATOR CO., Box H 12. Omaha, Neb. 





Sere | 





5 Beautiful as an: 
S. Useful as any t by ys or. 1 
ba Young stock for sale. 
ur wants. 
Nepenthe coun. ih, New Florence, 





1882. eine BI 1901 
Satisfaction 0: Lt. Brahmas, 
Eangghane, Piet SU cau Porn, Lt. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L.. M. MON: 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, 8 


ARE YOUR HENS LAYING \ eh 
Sramee® oviduct uot and Mates RopvoER. “it 
st vid j trial size 26c. parpaid © . 
OVAMEAD MPo. Co., Box 4, Rochester XY 


Piymouth Rocks and M. B. Turkeys. 
Both young and eid turkeys and 
breeders and exhibition Borees P. Rocks 
for sale. a sae U. E. URMOND, 
R. F. D. No. 1 ‘Tectlane Mo. 





, MO. 











my, The simplest, most durable, cheap- 
zest Frm oe hatcher. Money back 


if not as represente!. a 


free; catalogue fc. We par th 
t. . ERTEL CO. TH. 








Hs Buys five Brown Leghorn roost- 

ers. 100 fine birds must go soon. 
Ace. illustrated circular and partic- 

ulars write & anne 
Gien Raven ar farm gton, Mo. 


ced Prices—Prre 





bred | gry the 26 years’ 
experience: shipped fowls an to alm: 
Mrs. Kate Grinith, Bowling Gree Green, Mo 





The Sure Hatch 


is the aces for the 





0 risk. Our Common Sense is the 

bestat any price, and we sellit very low. 

Handsome catalogue containing hun- 

dreds of views and ful! of honest pouitry information, 
mailed free. When writing address nearest office. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. Clay Ceater, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 
thrifty. farm grown. 
correct. 


S.C. B. LEGHORNS“Pricc. Write to us. 


©. 8. Jenkins and Wife, Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo. 











4 


‘4 LeRoy’s new treatment will cure all di 
ofthe Kidneys, Bladdet,and Stomuch. A 6 
cae with alittle of medical advice worth 
of dollars will _ —— ~2 a 
paper. Send a 2-ce ne ao 
ress, The Dr. LeRoy Réies Co. rane 
IT Box 617. 





GIVE ENCOURAGEMENT. 





A beautiful thought is gracefully ex- 
pressed in the following words: ‘How 
we are sometimes repaid for a little care, 
Suppose you take up from the ground a 
lot of castaway rosebuds, put ther into 
your pocket, and when you get home 
place them in water. Before | 










the buds, and will show 
crushing they have rece! 
some crushed souls—they hg 
lected, insulted, spoiled, ab 
haps. Smile on them, 
them—give them some 1 
put faith in humanity, and 
smile on you even more than | 





preached a sermon.”—Selected. 






1234 5 6 
Count the Chicks 


as jandl ar A come out. Then 

the eggs, and you 

will see why so many 
people are using 


eereccesiat 
Incubators and Brooders, 


bye je healing oes becomes the vigorous, husky, 
a ng hen. oo will want our beauti- 
faily Mustrated catalogue. Five different edi- 
tions in five Eyre — edition 4 cents; 
others free. It ‘ible, 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 


Box 88, Des Moines, Ia., or Box 88, Buffalo, N.Y. 





























Mammoth W. H. Turkeys of heavy 
weigh: atge bone an@ clear white 3 
mage, 80 had to select from, also 
Rock and Buff Rock chickens of oagubls 
strains. Eggs in season. Oall or intr 

DWIGHT HAR’ 
+. a ml. 





pene hme 
pe Weeave ee 
ong traci on W st ad 
it to you | Ayman 
amount on your order. 


Haller Chanical Co.,Dept. F Chicago, 


ib to Buia: 





IT IS A FACT 














ASTHMA CURED (to stay cured.) For — 


blank a write 


W. H, KE. Ki lar Physician, - 
Jones). Bucoses unsurpassed. CAi cise ae 





Buff outh Rocks, 
Best fowis forfarmers. Send forfree circular 
Prescott Bennett, Mazon, Grundy Oo., 1! ni 





Good Barred Rock Cockerels cheap. 
J. D. Clarkson, Ballwin, Mo. 











free. ’Poultryman’s 
2&4 pages, 8x11 in., mailed for 10c. 


oe vuENS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
PR ft Ysy Chicago, I's, Boston, Mase, New York,¥. Ys 











~ 2.3 
soeersings Sos No. 38, 20. 
More = a mm my Barred Ply- 
ti nar) <h- er 9 <1 for 
. w) ‘or sale. 
toners O00 FOtRS. JOHN L. G ha 





Yards breed B. P. 


Walnut Valley Poult 
oe = Sfor $3.00. 


Rocks exclusively. Okls. $: 
G. M. HOAD » Sedalia, 


Atfew choice B. ee Rock and B. Lang 
cockerels at reasonable prices to make room. 


E. B. MORGAN, LODA, ILLINOIS. 
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Ty, DYSENTERY, 
andall BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 
Cure for these 
A Bure, Bafe, Quick ‘a 
bd 2 
ainKiller 
(PERRY DAvts".) 
Used Internally and Externally. 
Two Sizes, %5c. and 50c. bottles , 
oS ek ed 
f PUP: = Cured 
NO PAIN. 
NO PAY UNTIL CURED. 
Washingten Ave. 
W. A. LEWIN, M.D. “sete 
MERINOS American 
“"“and Delaine. 
snecp,, 18 fine brood ewes, ahear from 10 1020 ibe 
. — — E ‘Shattuck, 8 Stanberry, Mo. 
South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 
Bither sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Steck sold worth the money. Call on 
or address Cc. A. ~~. 
: xvasse, Mo. 
WANTED to sell an article overy farmer 
needs. No canvassing; will not interfere 
with your regular work; stay at home 
and your customers come to you. Write 
for particulars. 

BLAKE BROS., BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 
IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 
Fob M4 Oy a RB 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, 

ASHTON, MO. 


on,or write 





BERKSHIRES. 





Berkshires and Shorthorns. 
ih Berkshire yr per pair, $10.00. Two 
Shorthorn bull calves. rite me for 

BE. BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co., 


Waltinut Grove Herd 


~~‘ 





| than 


;of meal (or bran) 
|} walnut 


j}4 and under 
}each; 





Big boned English Berkshire. pe a Choice Spring 
boars for ie. Ready now for serv 
H. R. JACKSON, ll 
Benton, Iilinois. 


RE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$.00 buys 
of either ied psa of breeding. 
P. R. Chickens; White Tu 
GEO. W. MeL SH, Monett, Mo. 








POLAND=-CHINAS. 


75 LB They are eligible to record, big boned, | 
Gite game ‘Eh Satisfaction or your money back. 
its same kind and same price. 

L. A. Spies, Breeding Co.. St. Jacob, Il. 
VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China ho; 


Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chi hicks. | 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 











April boars 
= 8. 14269, and out 
Angus cattle. 
Tilinois (Near St. Louis). 


WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD 


Patend- Cotes Svipe. Fall pigs 


a 


ERNEST ’ w. y WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. Soteces, fai:  ? 
vidual merit combi 
B. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., M1. 


For Sale at Farmer’s Prices—A few very 
choice young Poland China boars of good breeding 
ready for service, also some good gilts bred to my 
great herd boar Perfection Chief 2nd, No, 26,579. A 
big bargain for some one. My stock will please you 
and-my prices are verylow. Everything guaranteed 
to be as represented. Write at once. 
M. D. PORTER 
Vandalia, Mo. 














PLEASANT HILL POLAND CHINAS, 


FOR SAL E— 
wthy boar 


e 
fair winners Ideal 


) 
and Chief Bertec- 
A, oe some — bd 


Plymouth 
bronze and white Holland Turkeys. Prices orele, 
fer. quality. Send for our catalo; > 
JNO. HEDGES & IN, Pana, Ill. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
BR. 8. THOMAS, RB. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 
egg asd and 


Bi 2 HERDS oe Fase 


ings crated. Write 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 


ety Llyn 7h —~ 


}— ag 








| 
| 
ring boars ready for convine for $15. | 
| 


supply 
| with the 
{foods would be made more productive of 
| gain. 

| 


| | knowledge, 


Growthy, heavy-boned, March and jour correspondent wants. 
and Lee sired by by Chm. from them. J. E. 


J.P. VIS seERING, Box 13, Meiville, |}is one who has had experience with arti- 
chokes, 


Customers are Bordially favited | in this 
| wagon invented and patented by a farmer 


ito while 





The Pig Pen 





A HOG CHOLERA (7?) CURE. 
a recent 


D. PF. 


At 
Dr. 


Missouri farmefs’ institute 
Lucky, State Veterinarian, 


declared that hog cholera in Missouri is 
| very 


rare, and 


cholera 


most cases supposed to 
nothing more nor less 
large of worms in the 
larger intestines, which prove fatal in 
Many cases unless removed. 

Now for the remedy. Pen the hogs, 
giving them nothing but a little water 
for thirty-six Make for each hog, 
and flour the size of a 
and make hole in it with a stick 
pencil and put in santonin (extract 
of wormwood) and calomel, for pigs un- 
der 4 months old, 5 grains of each; over 
8 months old, 10 grains of 
and adult hogs, 15 grains of each. 
Let the sick hogs out one at a time, so 


be are 


bunches 


i0urs. 


or 


| that each hog will get his dose and no 
| more, 
| dose of which never fails to effect a cure. 


and thus give the remedy, one 


HORSE FLESH _AND 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Although 
corn is 60 cents per bushel, by feeding it 
to our hogs we have realized $1 per bush- 
el for it. I do not think this could have 
been done, only for the old horses we 
feed them. We would have a horse 
skinned in the hog pasture and the hogs 
would work at the carcass for a number 
of days, and during this time not an 
ear of corn was fed. I can see no objec- 
tion to feeding old healthy horses to 
hogs, but would like to hear from others 
on the point. We think it saved our hogs 
from cholera, which was very bad in this 
section. 

Will the editor or some one else tell 
what is the value of artichokes as food 
for hogs, how many acres must be plant- 
ed to give sufficient quantity for one car- 
load of hogs, where the seed can be 
obtained and at what cost, when and 
how planted and how to cultivate? We 
will be very thankful for this bit (7?) of 
information. MRS. J. W. GARSIDE. 

Putnam Co., Ill. 

The chief objection to feeding old 
horses to hogs in the manner described 
by Mrs. Garside is in the violent change 
in the character of food. Corn is large- 
ly a carbonaceous or fat-forming food, 
while meat is nitrogenous and, of course, 
as food is a muscle maker. Both foods 
are out of balance with respect to fat 
and muscle making—the corn in the di- 


ARTICHOKES. 


}rection of fat and the flesh in the direc- 
ition of muscle. A better method of feed- 


ing would be to in some way combine the 
two foods in the daily ration. This could 


| be done by feeding the hogs a limited ra- 
}tion of corn in a lot in the morning be- 
| fore 


letting 
carcass, 


them have access to the 
horse then removing them after 
allowing them enough time for a feed on 
the flesh. This would extend the period 
during which a single carcass would 
food, but by balancing the flesh 
corn in the daily ration, both 


As to the queries regarding artichokes, 
}there are many among our readers who 
have grown and fed them to hogs. Their 
based on experience, is what 
Let us hear 
Haynes of Ames, IIL, 


A BUTCHER WAGON; 


Editor RURAL, WORLD: 
neighborhood is 


A new thing 
a butchering 


of this county. It is a large cloth-cov- 
ered wagon containing everything need- 
ed for butchering. One man goes with it, 
and with the help of.two or three men 
does the work of slaughtering the hogs 
in a hurry. <All the women folks need to 
do is take care of the casing, no washing 
of a lot of greasy utensils and floors, 
which make so much work, All the work 
is done in the wagon, which is quite a 
saving of work to the ladies. They charge 
$1 for the first hog, 75 cents for the sec- 
ond and 3) cents each for the rest. Peo- 
ple that had them speak very highly of 
that way of butchering. 

Wayne Co., O. I. J. GRABER. 

When we recall “butchering day” on 
the farm and remember the unusually 
early rising, the necessity of the boys 
staying home from school on that day, 
the hurry to get the stock fed and the 
fire starteiti under the big iron kettle in 
which the water for scalding was heated, 
the hasty breakfast, the hot work around 
the fire and the chill that would come 
from, damp clothing and little exercise 
“scraping,”’ the heavy lifting, the 
day that did not end until 'way after 
nightfall and the weariness of body as a 
result of a day spent in doing what for 
want of practice we were unskilled in, 
and were not equipped with the proper 
facilities for doing, we can heartily com- 
mend the ‘‘butcher-wagon"’ idea. 


HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo., 
breeders and owners of one of the best 
herds of Berkshires in America, as their 
prize record at our leading fairs will 
show, have some boars large enough for 
service, bred or open gilts and yearling 
sows bred that they are pricing very 
reasonable, considering the quality. An 
inspection of this stock will sell it. Any 
one wanting a good Berkshire should go 
and see this herd, 





POLAND < 


30 alles cant of KO. C., on C. ho elem chotce 


E.E. AXLINE. 


CHINAS... 
Oak Crove, Jackson Co.. Mo. 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 


ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. Address 


I am in a position to fill any order 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 








Bronse Turkeys and Barred. 
10 EXTRA GOOD FALL YEARLING SOWS. Pz 


best Perfection yearling pence Serae, ee 
lke number in ny herd in central wi tilinsie: Whey will be eo 


C. E. VIGAL & SON. Rural 


Siem. Potent Chine Mage 'eek Shorthorn Cattle. 


Also Mammotb 
BUNCETON, MO. 


po: ig fg 24 pleod. 16 Spring ~ 
eaten tea IN 60106. One 


be be Sl araat Create Breeding ana inaividuall” of any 


Route No.1. ‘Glenarm, Ill. 


ROSE HILL HERD 


bred 


of DUROO HOGS—Gilte 
service, also a lot of thrifty, growiny Aug. & Sept Digs 


‘pigs all trom farge ‘prolife Sows, “Prise tes, 


8. Y. THORNTON, behoobethed, Mo. 


THE SWINE BREEDERS’ INSTITUTE. | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
breeders’ session of the industrial meet- 
ing at Chillicothe, Mo., was one of the 
interesting features of the meeting. 

In the absence of President J. W. 
Bowles of Auxvasse, M. M. Anderson of 
Lathrop was chosen chairman. Secre- 
tary F. H. Schooler of Rock Port was 
present. 

Dr, Peters of the Nebraska Experiment 
Station gave a most valuable talk on dis- 
eases of swine. I will give some of the 
most valuable points he brought out, not 
in his words but the ideas caught 
them. 

DUST is one of the most fruitful causes 
of disorder. The hog has small lung de- 
velopment, and when the pens and beds 
are dusty the throat, bronchial tubes and 
lungs become charged with dust produc- 
ing ‘‘mechanical pneumonia.” 

LICE.—Another very common cause 
disease and even death, the next in fatal 
results to cholera, is lice. These are on 
the hog the year round, depleting the sys- 
tem and may be abrading the skin. The 
system is thus depleted and rendered eas- 
ily susceptible to many diseases. One of 
the best methods of ridding hogs of lice 
is by dipping in a lotion of water, crude 
oll, with perhaps some sulphur and crude 
ecarbolic acid. A dipping vat may be eas- 
ily constructed, through which when fill- 
ed hogs may be driven and thoroughly 
cleansed of lice. It is better than the 
spray pump, as one can surely reach 
every part of the hog. A good dipping is 
better than condition powders. Often 
when the farmer thinks he has an out- 
break of cholera, if he would dip his 
herd, remove it to clean pastures and 
thoroughly disinfect his pens he would 
stop the trouble. 

LACK OF LIME.—Hogs sometimes 
have swelled hocks, go lame, show evi- 
dences of great pain, you think they have 
rheumatism, the trouble is a lack of phos- 
phate of lime. Give one cupful of water 
of lime to each hog, take the rings out of 
their snouts, feed better ration and the 
chances are al! will go well. 

KIDNEY WORM.--Another 
thing is the so-called 
also called paralysis. It is caused by the 
nerves of the loin and back becoming en- 
cased in fat which is a non-conductor, 
void of feeling; so the nerves lose their 
power to act. Remedy: Take a stiff 
wire, heat to white heat, probe the back 
down through the fat into the muscles. 
Don’t be afraid, the hog can’t feel it while 
it is -in the fat; pierce eight holes on each 
side of the back bone for a space of four 
inches, over the, loin. There is no kidney 
worm; he had examined over 100 cases 
and found none. 

SORE MOUTH IN PIGS.—This is not 
caused by black teeth. It is want of 
proper nutrition and lack of phosphate of 
lime. Give the sow access to the ground; 
feed good, well-balanced ration; give 
water of lime; use as wash for pigs’ 
mouths, carbolized lotion 5 per cent, or 
earbolized salve, or even axle grease. 

CHOLERA.—The greatest loss of hogs 
is from cholera. It gets into the system 
through the lungs, producing coughing, 
bleeding at nose, red and purple blotches 
on skin—death. Another means of inoc- 
ulation is through the stomach or through 
abrasions of skin or wounds. In these 
cases the symptoms may be: Hogs get 
off feed, discharge or dysentery or the re- 
verse; they linger, many die, some get 
well. We have used a serum for inocula- 
tion, and have been successful in most 
cases. Have never had any mishaps but 
even immunes, so-called, may take the 
disease. We had a litter of shoats that 
had been kept right with the cholera for 
experimental purposes for three months. 
One day during a fight one got a wound 
on the shoulder and straightaway took 
cholera and died.. It has been said that a 
man may stay with a patient who is sick 
of yellow jack with impunity if he can 
prevent mosquito bites. Dr. Peters’ lec- 
ture was well received. 

ALFALFA.—Sam F. O'Fallon of Holt 
County, gave a practical talk on alfalfa. 
It does well where properly started and 
is one of the most productive crops and 
one of the best hog feeds. An acre of al- 
falfa properly fed has been known to pro- 
duce 6,000 to 7,000 pounds of growth on 
hogs. It does its best in balancing corn 
as a feed for hogs. 

It is richer in protein than clover. It 
may be cut three times a year and if pas- 
tured it should have the bunches growing 
up clipped off, as it doesn’t do well if left 
unclipped. Alfalfa will grow and do well 
in many parts of Missouri, but not all. 
When it is better understood it will be 
grown much more than it is. The hay is 
good for hogs; feed it whole, just throw 
it over to them without any preparation 
and they will eat it. I have seen alfalfa 
in nearly every county from Atchison 
to the extreme southeastern part of the 
state. Where it once gets properly start- 
ed it does well. 

The swine breeders’ program was an in- 
teresting one throughout. Several val- 
uable papers were read and will be pub- 
lished. G. W. WATERS. 


The swine 


as I 


of 


common 
“kidney worm,” 


THE HOG FROM BIRTH 


The Last Chapter in John Cownle’s Story 
of the Hog as Told Before the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. 


TO SALE. 


THE HOG A CLEAN ANIMAL.—The 
hog is the cleanest domestic animal we 
have, and if he is properly cared for there 
will not be one particle of droppings or 
urine in that hog house. The hogs will set 
one corner off into a kind of closet, and 
they will go back and forward to that. 
Give them just room enough to lie down, 
and no more. 

It is an advantage to have your hog 
house divided off into pens. If you have 
not enough hogs to fill up your hog house, 
shut off part of the space; give them just 
enough room to occupy; and no more. 
You should keep your hog house just as 
clean as this room. After you have fed 
them, clean the feeding floor. What would 
you think of your wife if she let dishes 
sit on the table from one morning to an- 
other? Suppose the supper was served on 
the same dishes. You would say to your- 
self that you wished you had not married 
that woman. I would no more think of 
feeding my hogs on a feeding floor that 
had not been cleaned immediately after 
the last meal than I would of eating my 
dinner off the breakfast dishes without 
washing. I have not done it for thirty 
years. It is a small matter. We have a 
wooden hoe made out of a 2 by 6, three 
feet in length; have an old saw for the 
lower edge. This is wide enough to sweep 
off three or four feet at a time. If your 
floor is smooth, and if you can do it im- 
mediately after feeding, you can clean it 


floor three feet high on one sidé, you can 
clean it off, month after month, and the 
refuse will not pile up on you. No matter 





off as clean as if swept. By having the} 





how wet or muddy it is, if your hogs are 


DIETZ =. 


are always cleanly, safe, neat and strong; 
yield abundant light; will not blow or jar 
out; burn little oil, Seochantoally perfect. 


DIETZ 
Monarch TubularLantern 


Standard Size—For Kerosene 


is the idea} sate for fare and general 
I the a — — ty that our @ 
years of amp ya makin: 
If you dou find it Sec your : ‘dealers, send 
us Xe. and we will send you one, express 
id, guaranteed to sult or your money 
ae . Catalogue free. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


92 LaightSt. New York City. 
Established 1840. 





confined in this building their feed is al- 
ways clean. 

Feed your hogs corn and water. I would 
add a few oats and perhaps a basket or 
two of raw potatoes once a week, but my 
main feed would be corn and cold water. 
With shoats it is entirely different. When 
you get the hog eighteen months of age 
you have one of bone and muscle. Then 
you need a fat-producing grain. Oats and 
shorts make an ideal feed for young 
shoats. 

MARKETING.—Again, after I have my 
hogs fattened, I would not drive them to 
market. I live three miles from a railway 
station... Whenever I have driven them 
that distance I have had a loss of from 
five to seven pounds. If I hauled them 1 
have never had a shrinkage of more than 
one and a half to two pounds, 

Then I would have my cars well bedded; 
ride with them myself; go with them to 
Chicago; stay with them in the yards, 
water, feed and stay by them until they 
cross the scales. Whenever I get some 
one’ who can tend to that better than I 
can I will turn it over to him. Stay right 
with them. 

There is money in the hog business if it 
is properly conducted. There is no money 
in it if it is not properly conducted. There 
is no reason why science cannot be em- 
ployed in feeding hogs any more than in 
the construction of a railway bridge. You 
have to think. You have to experiment. 
Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune. Let him get up and hustle, and 
do some thinking, get action on himself, 
and luck will be with him. 

I have kept hogs for thirty-eight years, 
and I never had hog cholera on my farm, 
but they had it all around me of late 
years. I am almost ashamed to say it; I 
got into politics; and if a man can raise 
hogs and run politics in Kansas it is more 
than he can do in Iowa. I got into poli- 
tics and got the hog cholera, 

I desire to thank you, gentlemen. I 
hope that you may profit—some of you, at 
least—from what I have said. I know 
nothing at all about swine raising that I 
would not willingly tell to every farmer 
in Kansas. I don’t believe it is right to 
hide one’s light under a bushel. I have 
made a success in swine raising. True, 
too, I have fed cattle all my life and rais- 
ed horses all my life. We used to raise 
a great deal of wheat. I lost money rais- 
ing wheat, but I never lost money raising 
hogs—never did. The hog has always 
been the one I could fall back on. 

If I have said anything that will aid 
any of you in this great industrial state I 
shall be very glad, indeed. 


THE HOG HOUSE. 


One of our readers ask for plans for a 
hog house. We infer from the inquiry 
that a permanent structure is desired, 
but possibly we may be able to persuade 
our correspondent that cheaper portable 
pens are more desirable, writes the ‘‘Wis- 
econsin Agriculturist.”’ 

The permanent building must, of 
course, occupy the same location indefin- 
itely, making it difficult to always keep 
the building and surroundings clean and 
healthy. Sunlight is necessary to health 
of animals. It kills germs and purifies 
wherever its rays can penetrate. It ‘also 
gives warmth, something very necessary 
in a breeding pen. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to provide plenty of this light and 
warmth in all parts of a large building. 
The soil about such a building and under 
it becomes foul from continued use, and 
cannot be renovated because it cannot be 
plowed and cropped. Little pigs often die 
in large buildings of thumps, or fatty de- 
generation of the heart. They lie in the 
nest to keep warm, and do not get the ex- 
ercise necessary for healthy growth. 
Lack of exercise promotes fat, especially 
when the dam is a heavy milker. 

All of these conditions are bad and fre- 
quently the cause of no end of trouble. 
If cholera enters the herd there are no 
other quarters on-the farm to which the 
well animals may be removed and sup- 
plied with shelter, and often the farmer 
removes the sick animals and leaves 
those not yet down with the disease in 
the infested quarters, the very opposite 
from what he should do. 

If portable sleeping pens are used the 
swine can be changed from place to place 
as desired, a piece of clover can be fenced 
off for their use and the pens located 
therein for shelter from storms. When 
cold weather comes the pens are quickly 
drawn to the yards where wanted. The 
next year they can be placed in anothér 
field and the one previously used plowed 
and cropped, thus _ keeping everything 
healthy and getting use of the fertility 
that results. 

Such pens are used only for shelter and 
nesting purposes, They can be built for 
about $8 each, are durable and very warm. 
Another good feature resulting from their 
use is the small number of animals that 
nest together. When many hogs occupy 
one pen in cold weather they are very 
apt to pile up and thus generate a good 
deal of moisture that causes them to take 

exposed. The hog is 


such-pens, and when we had on the 
a. large hog house, we had but little 

of it, and would never build another. 
‘When the portable buildings are used it 
@ good plan to have several portable 
floors made for use in spring and 

it is muddy, as it must be un- 

‘that the small buildings are for 


shelter only. 
feeding. 

The best plan for a large hog house is 
one with an alley through the center the 
long way, and pens each side. The parti- 
tions dividing pens should be so made 
that they can be lifted out when desired, 
thus throwing either or both sides into 
large feeding floors. The building should 
be placed on a good, tight foundation, so 
that cold air cannot get under it. It 
must be made tight and warm and be 
provided with windows all around, 
proper means for ventilating. Such a 
building should be kept clean. The hogs, 
bedding should be changed at least twice 
each week. Hogs are not naturally filthy, 
but frequently they become so from a 
lack of proper care and &ttention. 


and not large enough for 


and 





HOG BUSINESS SENSE. 


| While it is necessary for a successful 
|) breeder and feeder of swine in growing 
jhogs for the profit that there is in them 
hee understand the business of breeding, 
|}mating, feeding, developing and manag- 
jing to bring out the right kind of animals 
ito meet the demands of tlre time, it !s 
|equally necessary that he should observe 
| eedinary business methods and condi- 
tions, writes a correspondent of 31 years’ 
experience in “Swineherd."’ 

It is not necessary to give advice to 
any one who has been in the business for 
many years and made a success both in 
producing the animals 4§ well as in dis- 
posing of them in a profitable manner. 
There are a great many new men, farm- 
ers who have been producing pork hogs 
at market prices, who have taken it into 
their heads that while 6c was a pretty 
good price for hogs, $100 or $500, or from 
5) cents to $1 a pound, was much better. 
Some are thus induced by the glittering 
side of the breeding business to embark 
in it, and afterwards discover that it is 
‘not all gold that glitters.” 

They do not seem to understahd that it 
takes a great deal of money to produce 
and sell high-priced hogs, and that there 
is only one high-priced hog in ten thou- 
sand, perhaps, or more, 

There is a further disposition on the 
part of new breeders to seek to attain the 
high level in prices with the old breeders 
who have spent a lifetime in the business 
and worked up a reputation that aids in 
giving value to their préduction of stock. 

When they place an advertisement in 
a paper they expect that everybody will 
be rushing to them for some of their 
stuff. It is unnecessary to say that they 
are somewhat disappointed. 

There is no excellence without labor, 
no gains without risk. 

Another inclihation of beginners in the 
business when they become enthusiastic, 
as they always do, to buy beyond their 
means, to engage in too large a business 
for their capital. Whereupon the first re- 
verses, and you have to consider them, 
swamp them, and they go out of busi- 
;ness indebted to you newspaper men, oth- 
jer breeders, auctioneers and what not, 
and are forgotten. 

In looking over the sale reports it is 
quite a study to notice how many times 
the same names appear in different re- 
ports. If the sales were far cash or the 
notes met promptly when due, there 
would be no trouble, that is, to others be- 
sides the buyer himself. 

I have. no desire to injure the public 
sale business, nor do I wish to see the 
public sale business injure the general 
business of the breeder, and if there are 
any faults in them I believe it is proper 
and right to point them out and remedy 
them before it is too late and they have 
done their damage. We all know of the 
disasters that occurred a few years ago 
by inflation of prices for breeders at pub- 
lic sales when the price of pork hogs was 
at its lowest ebb, and that it took sev- 
eral years to get over the trouble pro- 
duced by the inflated prices caused very 
largely by irresponsible parties or par- 
ties that were responsible for a limited 
amount, which they exceeded, extending 
their credit beyond the bounds of reason 
for high-priced stuff, and thereby injuring 
others and the business. I say, therefore, 
do not go beyond what a thing is worth, 
do not lose sight of pork prices, do not 
give a note unless you are able to pay it 
when given. 

I do not believe that giving heed to 
these admonitions will be an injury, but 
beneficial to public sales. 


J. E. SUMMERS & SONS, Huntsville, 
Mo., have at the head of their Poland- 
China herd Pansy Perfection, by Chief 
Perfection 2nd, dam Pansy I Know, by 
Perfect I Know, the sow that won first 
premium in class as yearling at Illi- 
nois State Fair of 1899. Pansy Perfection 
is a very fancy hog with plenty of size. 
He has a very fine head and ear, and 
transmits these to his get. As a breeder 
he has proven himself worthy of his prize 
winning ancestry. Any one wanting a 
good Poland-China boar or sow will do 
well to correspond with Messrs. Summers 
& Sons, 


WITH A LONG PULL, A STRONG 
PULL AND A PULL TOGETHER BY 
RURAL WORLD SUBSCRIBERS, 50,00 
NEW NAMES WILL BE ADDED TC 
OUR LIST WITHIN 60 DAYS! SOMB 
WILL ADD ONE, OTHERS THREE TC 
FIVE AND OTHERS TEN TO FIF-. 
TEEN. EVERY ONE, WE TRUST 
WILL ADD ALL THE NAMES HE CAN 


Vermin on a hog will soon cause a 
staring coat of hair. 
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|condition without other feed. 
shocked 
| thrown to the animals in this shape, and 
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FODDER FOR SHEEP. 


The best winter forage for sheep is 
good clover hay, but this year clover hay, 
as well as other kinds of hay, represents 
money, and if a substitute for it can be 
found to feted the flock on during the win- 
ter, good management would suggest 
that it be used, says an exchange. No 
better subsistence for sheep exists than 
corn fodder, if properly prepared and fed 
in the right manner. However it shoul: 
not be relied on to keep the flock in good 
If cut and 
with the ears on, it may be 
they will thrive on it without other fec2. 
If corn is considered too valuable a com- 
modity with which to produce cheap wool 
or cheap mutton, expend a little labor on 
the fodder by cutting it up with the feed 
cutter and mixing it with bran and feed 
it in a trough. Shredded fodder, mixed 
with bran, shipstuff, ground oats or corns 
wil! be relished by the sheep, and the; 
will grow fat and prosperous on it, An- 
other good and economical ration is good 
clover hay cut up in the feed-cutter, 
mixed with fodder prepared in the sania 
manner, and carefully fed, 
allow it to be wasted. 


so as to not 


THE RAM TRADE. 


The ram trade this year has been very 
unsatisfactory to producers. There is per- 
haps a larger surplus in the hands of 
growers than ever before. There has been 
a gradually increasing surplus, however, 
for several years. Too many have been 
saved. Many breeders with small flocks 
of ewes save every male lamb intact. 
They are usually men who have pur- 
chased their ewe flock within very re- 
cent years and have not learned to dis- 
criminate closely. The result is there is 
an over-supply, and many animals that 
are worth less than they would be if they 
were wethers, writes H. P. Miller in the 
“Ohio Farm.” 

No ewe flock, however carefully bred, 
will produce lambs all of which are good 
enough to retain for breeders. Not 50 per 
cent of the average flock should be so re- 
tained. In former years there was a 
western demand that took everything. 
Ohio breeders were producing at prices 
that stimulated the business, with the re- 
sult that it has been overdone. The prac- 
tice of saving everything has tended to 
destroy the market for eastern breeders 
in another way. So many inferior ani- 
mals were sent out that were made to 
appear well by housing and high feeding. 
They could not endure the change to 
ranch life and did their purchasers very 
little good, or harm either. 

Ranch men have learned that range- 
reared rams give them far more service, 
as they are acclimated and accustomed to 
gathering their living from the pastures. 
Twenty-five years ago, bringing rams 
from Vermont to Ohio by the carload was 
a yearly transaction. I have not known 
of a carload traversing that route during 
the past ten years. We are producing just 
as good ones at home and in excessive 
numbers. 

The history of the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania ram trade with the west is running 
the same course. It may be possible to 
prevent a complete repetition by growing 
rams better adapted to range use and 
taking them into range territory. Not 
many ranchmen are coming farther east 
than Chicago. This year there was an 
attempt*to bring eastern grower and 
western buyer together at that point in 
an auction sale of rams. For various rea- 
sons it was not a pronounced success, 
either in number of rams or buyers. The 
scheme seems an entirely feasible one, 
however, and one that Ohio breeders 
should encourage. 

I am not sure that eastern breeders 
can longer give westerners very strong 
competition either in quality or price. 
Rather than sell flocks of rams eighteen 
months old, with the inferior ones (that 
will always appear) out, for much less 
than $10 each, eastern flockmasters would 
better turn their attention to growing 
mutton lambs for the eastern cities. The 
labor and expense of registration and the 
extra labor required to care for a flock 
of rams, requires that they should bring 
at least 50 per cent more on an average 
than they would have brought as mutton 
lambs. The market for this product on 
eastern farms is constantly improving. 
The wise man adapts his business to his 
environments, 


WINTER OR HOT HOUSE LAMBS. 


“For several years we have been grow- 
ing winter lambs with a greater or less 
degree. of success,” says a writer in 
“Farmer’s Guide.’”” “The object in our 
case has been to get lambs that will 
breed the same year, although some have 
gone -to the shippers. To obtain the best 
results the ewes should be separated from 
the lambs long enough so that they could 
be in good condition by the first of Au- 
gust at which time a good vigorous ram, 
not under two years of age or over five, 
should be turned with them nights, and 
taken out day times and placed in a cool, 
damp stable and’ fed a good grain allow- 
ance, corn and oats along with clover hay 
if one has it.. If not, green fodder will 
answer very well. By following this plan 
one generally gets good strong lambs, 
which is a great item in raising winter 
lambs. 

“The ewes in the winter should have a 
good, warm, dry place, which is free from 
draughts, and should be fed out of doors 
except in stormy or muddy weather. We 
also have a small piece of rye for them to 
feed on, and give no grain until after 
lambing. When the time comes for lamb- 
ing one should keep particular watch of 
his flock and see them every three or four 
hours. When a ewe shows signs of lamb- 
ing she should be taken to the barn at 
once and placed in a pen by herself. One 
not more than four or five feet square 
would do, but a larger one is preferable. 
A person should be near when the little 
Strangers arrive so as to see that they 
get their first meal all right, and if it is a 
cold day they should be dried by rubbing 
with a cloth or straw. If it should be a 
weak lamb, or in case of a pair of twins, 
one so weak as not to be able to stand, it 
should be helped to get its meal if possi- 
ble; if not, feed it warm cow’s milk from 
a bottle every half -hour until strong 
enough to stand and then teach it to feed 
from its mother. After that there is no 
danger if the mother is in good condition 
and free from ticks or other vermin. 

“If the weather is extremely cold the 
ewes about to lamb, or with very weak 
lambs, should have their pen covered 
tightly by placing a lumber cover over, or 
by putting corn fodder on top and around. 
Anything that will keep the heat from the 
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acts as a stove.) We have’ had lambs 
come when the thermometer registered 
from 10 to 15 degrees below zero, and fixed 
in this way were all right. For the first 
week after lambing the ewes should be 
kept in the pen by themselves and fed a 
small allowance of grain, corn, oats and 
bran, along with clover hay or corn 
stover. After the first week grain allow- 
ance should be increased and they could 
be placed in a large pen along with four 
or five ewes with lambs, and on nice days 
allowed to feed on rye, which makes a 
good flow of milk. 

“Perhaps some will sdy, why not feed 
roots of some kind, but we never feed 
what we have not got. When the lambs 
are from ten days to two weeks old they 
will begin to eat and then a sneak should 
be made for them in which is placed good 
|hay and grain, so that they can get all 
they wish away from their mothers. 

“If one wishes to sell for hot house 
lambs there are a few things to remem- 
ber. A lamb must be fat, sleek, not ex- 
posed to any rough weather, docked; and 
if a male preferably castrated, and ought 
to weigh not less than fifty pounds. For 
such a lamb one can expect, anyway, 
from four to six dollars, and more if he 
can get them early enough. Perhaps some 
will say that this is too much bother. It 
probably would be to some, but it comes ; 
at a time of year when there is not much 
to do on the farm and I like to be both- 
ered that way.” 


FOR THE EARLY LAMB RAISERS. 


There are a few points that the early 
lamb raiser must consider: 

Is it possible to produce early lambs 
with my surroundings, conveniences and 
marketing facilities at a reasonable 
profit? , 

Are my sheep of the proper mutton 
form so that the production of early 
winter lambs will be satisfactory? 

In the northern states warm shelter in 
which an even temperature may be read- 
ily maintained is absolutely necessary for 
success. 

There must be considerable attention 
given to the winter lamb, and not in- 
frequently this means an attendant more 
or less night and day for a month to six 
weeks. 

Good weights for winter lambs at thirty 
days are from thirty-five to forty pounds, 
though there are many that come below 
and some above. ~ 





The majority of breeders of pure-bred 
sheep are depending on winter lambs to 
produce their personal and salable breed- 
ing stock. It is not, however, the early 
lambs that are the most profitable to 
buy and feed. This is not conclusive, 
but the opinion of many leading lamb 
feeders.—Chicago Drovers’ Journal, 


For some reason the government in- 
spectors at Chicago have of late con- 
demned a large number of emaciated old 
ewes. These after condemnation are 
sold for around twenty-five cents apiece 
—that is for about the price of the pelt 
after it has been taken off. 


In the main, the live stock world feels 
that people who are in the sheep busi- 
ness intelligently and do not try to bob 
in and out of it according as the wind 
blows hot or cold will have no cause to 
regret it. 


Good sheep, good land and good roots 
usually go together. 


J. R. RATEKIN & SON, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, the wide-awake and reliable seed 
corn firm, start their advertisement on 
page 3, this issue. This firm shipped seed 
corn to more than 115 counties in Texas 
alone last season, and by growing and 
handling nothing but the highest grade 
and best quality of seeds and knowing 
how to treat their customers well, they 
have built up an enormous trade through- 
out the central, western and southern 
states. They have always made it a rule 
to guarantee their seeds to please their 
customers and if any seed received from 
them is not fully satisfactory on receipt _ 
and examination, it may be returned at - 
their expense and money will be re- 
funded. 
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Markets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—No. 2 red quot- 
able at 854%@86éc; No. 3 red at 8%@85c; No. 
4 at S82@88c; sales of No. 2 hard Turkey 
at 80@80\%c, and Nebraska at 79c; No. 2 
hard quotable at 78@79\c. 

CORN—Cash Market—By sample No, 2 
sold at @c this side, No. 3 at 68c E. side 
and 68%¢c this side; No. 4 at 67@68c this 
side; No. 2 yellow and No. 3 yellow at 
@%c E. and 69%c this side; on the cob, yel- 
low at 74c and white at 75c this side. 

OQATS—Cash Market—No. 2 sold at 49%c; 
No. 2 white at 61%c to arrive; No. 3 white 
at 51@5l44c; No. 4 white at 50%c; No. 3 
quotable at 49c and No. 2 Northern at 49% 
@0c. 

RYE—No. 2 sold at 6@66c. 

BRAN—Held at $1.10 in large, $1.12 in 
small; at mill $1.10@1.15. 

SHIPSTUFFS—$1.15 this side; at mill 
$1.20@1.25; mixed feed in 100-lb. sks. at $1.14 
@1.15. 

HAY—Prices E. try., as follows: Tim- 
othy $15@15.50 for choice, $14@15 for No. 1, 
$12.50@13.50 for No. 2; clover $11.50@12 for 
No. 1, and $12.530@13 tor No. 2; clover- 
mixed ranges at $12@14; prairie this side 
$14@11.50 for choice to $13@14 for No. 1, and 
$12@14 for No. 2; alfalfa $13@13.00. 











PRICES,ON CHANGE. 
The following tables-show the range of 
erices on future and casn grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 





Wreat— 
Dec ...82n «+0e@.... 82n 
May ...83%@% b 83%@S4% 84% 
Corn— 
Dec ...674 n ...-@.... Gyn 
May ...04a 6944@69'4 69%@% a 
July ...685 b ..-.@.... Ben 
Oats— 
Dec ...48n .@.... @6n 
May ...47b H@IT% 41%-@% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday. Saturday. Year Ago. 
| a 
©. 2 red....8544@86  834@85% 714@.2 
—% 8 red -.81Y%@85 824@83 69 @il 
No. 4 red....83%@84 81%@82  66%@ty 
N.. 2 herd..79 @80% ....@. .. 8%@69 
Nv. 2 hard..79 @80% ....@.... 66%@67% 
Corn— 
No, 2 mixed.69 @.... 69 @.... 35 @35% 
No. 2 white.694%@.... ....@.... 37 @.... 
Ne. 3 mixed.68 @68% 68%4@68% 35 @35% 
No, 4 mixed.67 @.... 674@68 65a NG oe 
No. 3 white.69 @.... © @.... 37 @... 
No. 2 yellow.684@.... 68%@.... 36 @... 
No. 3 yellow.6812@.... 68%4@.... a oe 
Sats— : 
No. 2 mixed.49%4@.... 50 @.... B @2B% 
No. 2 white.51%@.... 514%@.... 26 @26% 
No. 3 white.51 @51% 51 @.... 254%4@26% 
No. 4 white.50 @5l 50 @5i0% 2% @25% 
No. 3 mixed.484@49 49 @4%% 2 G@... 
No. 4 mixed.48 @48% 48%@49 224%@.... 
* EGGS—Current receipts at 25c, loss off, 
for near-by; receipts 1,017 cases; ship- 
ments 10 cases. 
BUTTER—Steady. Quotations: Cream- 


ery—Extra, %%c; firsts, 2c; seconds, 20@ 
fic. Dairy—Extra, 19@20c; firsts, 15@léc. 
Yountry—Choice, 13c; poor to fair, 8@lic; 
choice roll 13%c; pnor to fair, 10@l2c; 
giease 4c. Ladle-packed—Extra léc; firsts 
15e. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at lic; sin- 
gles 114%c; dairies 1l%c; Y. A. 1i\%c; long 
aorns 12c; N. Y. large 10%c; N. Y. 
smali 11%c; Limburger 12%c. Swiss— 
Choice lic; No. 2 12@13c. Brick i2c. 

APPLES—Current receipts selling from 
$2@3.50 per bbl.; fancy stock higher. From 
storage Ben Davis held at $.50@4, and 
winesap and willowtwig, $3.50@4.50 a bbl. 

PEARS—Near-by Keifer at $1@1.25 per 
bu. loose. 

GRAPES—Catawba ponies 16@16%c; fan- 
ey $1.25@1.40 per 10-basket carrier. 

POTATOES—Quote Northern on. trk.: 
White and mixed at 73@75c; rural at 8@ 
8$8c for choice fancy rural and carmen 8@ 
88c; Colorado at 9@%5c. Seed stock—Red 
cut rose at 92@98c; early Ohio at $10; tri- 
umph 9c. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow at $1 
on trk., $1.15 del.; white at $1.40; red globe 
$1.25@1.30 in bulk; flat red $1.06. 

CABBAGE—Holland and Danish $15@16 
‘on trk.; $16@18 del.; red cabbage $20; do- 
mestic and poor iess. 

CARROTS—Northern 75@%c per %%4-bu. 

TURNIPS—Home-grown 25@30c per bu. 
loose. New Orleans at 30@35c per doz. 
bunches. 

SWEET POTATOES—New home-grown 
Bermuda $1@1.10 per bu. loose; Nanse- 
mond, $1.25 per bu. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair $75; choice $80 to $90; com- 


mon at $60 to $70. 





Has been used for over sixty years 
by millions of mothers for 
children while. 








RAGS, ETC.—Per iw lbs * County rags 
at 0@65c; old rope, No. 1 and manila $1.75; 
No. 2 at 50c; rubber at $6.50. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $10@14. 

SCRAP IRON AND METALS—Per 100 
Ibs.: Wrought iron 55c; heavy cast 45c; 
malleaable 40c; steel 40c—breakage 40c; 
stove 30c; burnt 20c; light brass $7; heavy 


brass $11; copper $12; zine $2.25; lead $3.75; 
pewter $12. 
POP CORN (on Cob)—Choice white 


pearl $3@3.25 on cob for 100 lbs.; shelled at 
$5; rice worth more, mixed $2@2.50. 

WALNUTS—Selling at SOc per bu., or le 
per Ib. 

HICKORY NUTS—Quotable per bu. at 
76c for large and $1.50 for shellbark. 

CHESTNUTS—Quote Virginia or Mary- 
land at 8c per lb., Kentucky at 6@7c. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Nominal at 
$1.90 and $2 per 100 Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new quotable at 30c 
per gal. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy $6 to $6.30 bid 
for prime new. Millet scarce and firm at 
$1.25 to $1.75; Hungarian at $1.25@1.40. Clo- 
ver nominally highér at $9.25 for clean 
high-grade; inferior $6 to $7. Redtop at $6 
to $9. 

DRIED FRUITS—Apples—These sold at 
34%c to 4;c for sun-dried quarters and at 
6c te 7¥%c for evaporated rings. Chops at 
1@1%c. Peaches—Sun-dried halves at lc 
to 1%@2c. 

FEATHERS—In demand; steady. Prime 
live gees in small sks. 47c; in large sks. 
45c; gray 35c in small, 33c in large sks.; 
old white 35@37c; X 2@30c; XX 16@20c; 
XXX 10@12c; XXXX 5e; chicken 3c; tur- 
key—tail 12c, wing 6c, pointers 5c; body 2c; 
duck—white 35c, dark 25c. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 26%c per, lb. for 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—F uli wool pelts nomin- 
ally 50c to 90c; lamb at 25c to 40c; shear- 
lings at 5c to 15c; dry stock, fallen, etc., 
Se per lb. 

CASTOR BEANS-—Bid $1.35 and $1.40 per 
bu. prime in car lots; small and inferior 
less. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—$2.60 per 100 Ibs. 

LINSEED OIL—Raw 52c; boiled 58c; 
prices nominal. 

CASTOR OIL—Lots 200 gal. 11%c lb. No, 
1 and 10%c No. 3; smaller quantities Ic 
per Ib. more. 

COTTON-SEED OIL-—Summer jyeilow 
at 48c; white 44c; winter yellow 46c; winter 
white 47c. 

SALT—E. side: Medium 9c; granulated 
85c per bbl.; 5c ptr bbl. more this side. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a small way from store at $1.9 
@ 2per bu.; screened at $1.85 per bu.; ma- 
chine-picked $1.90@1.95. Lima beans at 
6c per Ib. California pink, 3%c; New 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber 10@llc; white clover 11%@l2‘ec. 
Strained—Southern in bbls, at 4c to 4%c; 
cans 4%@5c; California cans 6c. 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—There was nothing notewor- 
thy in the progress of the Saturday mar- 
ket. A few consignments cime in, but 
they were in nearly every instance in- 
tended for next week’s auction, or for 
British cavalry inspection, both of which 
reasons served about the same purpose in 
keeping those arrivals off the immediate 
market. Things were necessarily quiet. 
around the barns, and the dealers had no 
sales of any consequence_to report. The 
close of the week was not as much 
fraught with activity as the opening, but 
the conditions so far as values were re- 
garded were not substantially changed. It 
has been a relatively good week for 
chunks and good blocks of all decent 
grades, which have sold stronger than the 
week prior, while it has been only a pas- 
singly fair market on Southern kinds— 
those which at the present time should 
be in the most liberal demand. 

Horse Quotations—Heavy draft, com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, $18 
@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs., fair to 
good, $65@80; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@600. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 lbs.—Plain to good, 
$75@90; choice to extra, $100@120. Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $8@110; choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern use 
—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to extra, 
$100@135; fancy gaited and New York sad- 
dlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Common, 
small plugs $20@30; heavy work plugs $40@ 
60. 


MULES—The mule market closed a fair- 
ly good week Saturday, with a good clear- 
ance of the week’s arrivals. There were 
few holdovers of any kind on the market 
and the new arrivals were confined to a 
few scattering head. Thus the trade was 


their | quiet by force of circumstances. This has 


been the largest week in mules for a 
couple of months. Receipts enumerated 
about 1,200 head in toto, one-third of 
which went to dealers direct, but there 
were nearly twice as large offerings on 
the commission market a3 any week in a 
month. The movement was better than it 


has been for about three weeks. Dealers 
showed a desire to bid on the offerings, 
and though prices did not record any ad- 
vance over the week before, there was a 
distinctly quicker movement. Consign- 
ments sold readily on arrival, and there 
were no accumulations in the pens from 
day to day. The buying on Southern ac- 
count showed a little more volume than 
during any week recently, but even at 
that the increase was not very consider- 
able. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range...... $ 50.00@ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00@ 60.00 


14% hands, extreme range.... 55.00@ 80.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... .00@ 6.00 
15 hands, extrenie range....... 75.00@110.00 
15 hands, bulk oi’ sales........ 75.00@ 90.00 
15% hands; extreme range.... 90.00@125.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 95 .00@ 105.00 


16 to 16% hands, extreme rangel20.00@160.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. .125.00@140.00 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 


der-Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts heavy at all points 
this week. Monday opened about 10c high- 
er than last week’s close, but on account 
of heavy receipts prices have declined 
each day since, and values are anywhere 
from 10 to lic loyer on best, and 15 to 40c 
lower on the dium and pretty good 
kinds. Friday was lifeless, as the pack- 
ers and butchers seemed to have all they 
wanted. Most dealers expected light re- 
ceipts this week, but unfortunately for 
the trade, receipts have been heavy, and 
at a time when they should have been 
light. Demand for beef cattle limited on 
account of poultry. No strictly choice or 
fancy here this week. Receipts of stock- 
ers and feeders light and quality very 
common. Prices on bes: grades steady to 
strong throuhgout week, and demand 
good, common and medium classes slow 
sale at barely steady prices. Very best 
grades cow and heifer butcher stuff in 
strong demand and values nearly steady 
with the close of last week; medium and 
common kinds 15 to 25c lower. Canning 
grades 10 to 25c lower. Good demand for 
best grades of milk cows with caives, wt 
medium grades no more than stetaay. 
Veal calf market ruled strong, and from 
4 to 50c per cwt. higher than a week ago. 

Quotations based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: Best native 
beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 
1,700 pounds average, $7.50@8.25; choice ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$7.00@7.50; good shipping and export steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $5.30@6.35. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.25@6.25, bulk of sales at 
$5.10@6.10; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds av- 
erage, full range, $3.50@6.25, bulk of sales 
at $4.40@5.40; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds full range $2.25@6.%5, bulk sold 
at 2$.90@3.75. Fed western steers, 1,055 to 
1,075 pounds average, sold at « full range 
of $5.00@5.40, with the bulk at $5.40. Feed- 
ing steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and 
upwards, $2.90@4.75, the bulk at $3.50@4.25; 
common to choice steockers, $2.25@3.60, 
bulk at $2.40@3-:50: stock heifers full range 
$1.50@3.40 and the bulk at $2.15@2.80. Fan- 
cy native heifers sell at $4.80@5.00, but 
there have been very few on the market. 
Choice natice heifers sell at $4.25@4.30; 
good native cows sell at $4.00@4.75 and 
heifers sell at $3.50@4.25; mediurn cows at 
$3.25@3.60; fair cows $2.75@3.05; inferior, 
light and old cows $1.50@2.00. The bulk of 
the southwest cows sold at $2,00@2.70 and 
the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.10@3.25. 
Canning cows sell at $1.50@2.70. Veal 
calves, full range, $1.75@6.50 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $5.00@6.00 per 100 pounds. 
Heretics and yearlings sold at $2.25@3.60 
per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $2.50@3.25. 
Bulls, full range, $2.25@4.40, bulk of sales 
$2.50@3.50. Stocker bulls sold at $2.40@3.10, 
the bulk at $2.40@2.75. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $20.00@ 
35.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $21.25@32.50. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts this 
week have been quite heavy—7l cars more 
than last. Our market has ruled dull and 
lower all week, and closes fully 25c lower 
on both grass and fed steers. Receipts of 
bulls and cows have been liberal, and 
prices are anywhere from 15 to 25c lower. 
Receipts at other markets have been 
heavy, and they are fully as much lower 
as ours. Receipts of calves have been 
moderate, and prices are $1.50 to $2.00 per 
head lower than the high time. If re- 
ceipts continue heavy, we don’t look for 
any improvement until after the holidays. 

During the week Texas and Indian 
grass steers sold at $3.00@4.00, bulk at $3.45 
@3.%; cows and heifers at $1.75@3.50, most- 
ly at $2.35@2.90; stags and oxen at $2.7%5@ 
3.85, bulsl at $2.25@3.75 and calves, 100 to 
300 pounds, at $5.00@12.50 per head, with 
the bulk at $9.00@10.50. Fed Texas steers 
averaging 828 to 1,168 pounds at a full 
range of $4.10@5.25, the bulk going at $4.10 
@4.60. Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 700 
to 869 pounds average, sold at $2.00@2.50, 
cows and heifers at $2.10@2.50, the bulk at 
$2.10@2.25 and bulls and oxen at $2.25@2.75. 
Mixed cattle sold in extremes from $2.10@ 
2.75, the bulk at $2.25@2.45, calves sold at 
$2.25 and yearlings at $2.00@2.50. 

HOGS—The week opened with moderate 
receipts, and an advance of 10 to 15c was 
established for the first two days. The 
balance of the week offerings became 
more liberal, and prices re-acted to the 
extent of 25c on good weights and 5S0c on 
lights. A poor clearance was made at 
following values: Butchers and packers, 
$5.65 to $6.50; Yorkers and shippers, $5.25 
to $6.00; heavy pigs, $4.80 to $5.50; light 
pigs, $3.50 to $4.90; rough heavies, $5.00 to 
$5.76. 

SHEEP—Under moderate receipts, mar- 
ket. advanced fore part of week, but later 
lost all gains, andcloseg about same val- 
ues as last week,” A; good clearance was 
made Tuesday at folowing prices: Best, 
sheep, $3.50 to ; best lambs, $5.25 to 


$5.50; best bucks,” 1.05, to $2.60; cull lambs, 
$3.00 to $3.50. ‘ 
Monday, Dec. 2, irri. n-ne 


ceipts extremely light in both Quarantine. 
and Native divisions, and prices strong to 
10c ‘higher than the close of Jast. week.’ 
Chieago had 18,000 and reported their mar-, 
ket’ steady. « 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, prices strong 
and active as compared with last week's 
closing prices. ; | 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
weak as compared with last weék’s clos-' 
ing. prices. ‘ 


It is re hing to find an auther who 
flatly refuses to trade on his reputation. 
Maurice’ Hewlett‘ has: tet a’ yéar go .by 
since the publication of “Richard Yea 
and Nay’ without attempting the usual, 
“follow up system’ which popular au- 
thors find so profitable. His new novel,. 
“The Fond Adyenture,” which pegins ins 
the November number of ‘Leslie’ 8] 
Monthly,” not only maintains, but in-9 

Mr. Hewlett’s high reputation’ as’ 





a novelis 
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POLK CO, (8S. W.), MO. NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We had a 
good rain Sunday morning, followed by 
about five inches of snow, and we have 
more stock water than we have had 
since Jast spring. 

Wheat has done very well considering 
the dry fall. The corn crop was almost 
a complete failure, and our corn cribs 
are empty. How to winter stock with- 
out erain is a problem that is worrying 
many a farmer. Considerable corn has 
already been shipped in; it is selling now 
at 75 cents per bushel. Wheat is about 
the same, Now is the proper time for 
the farmer to save seed corn, as seed 
will not only be scarce but very high. 

There is very little stock being fed 
here, and it is safe to say that very little 
money will find its way into the pockets 
of our farmers until another crop is 
raised. Already we hear talk of hard 
times, and it does look as though some 
of our people would have a hard time 
to pull through the winter. 

There has been quite a number of sales 
over the county this fall. Stock of all 
kinds has sold very well, considering the 
scarcity of feed. Many of our people are 
leaving. I don’t know where they expect 
to better themselves. It seems as though 
when a man gets to roving he never 
knows when to stop, as the “good coun- 
try is always just a little ahead.” Life 
is too short for a man to spend much 
time on the road. There was very little 
sickness among our people last summer, 
and that certainly has been a blessing. 

Considerable land has been plowed for 
spring crops, and if the weather re- 
mains favorable, we would urge farm- 
ers of the Ozark regions to speed the 
plow, as next spring the teams will be 


poor and very likely the land will be 
wet. WM. A. ERWIAN. 
Dec. 11, 

PETTIS CO. (MO) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Since last 
Friday we have been having zero’ weath- 
er, the reading Sunday morning, Dec. 
15, being 13 below zero. Pastures have 
been very good all fall, but this weather 
brings all stock to barns for full ration 
of feed. All feeds are high. Hay, $10 to 
$12; straw, $5; oats, 80 cents; corn, 70 cents 
to 80 cents; bran, $20 per ton. 

Unless some of our people feed with 
more liberality the hides of many of the 
old cows and horses will go to the dealer 
before Easter. 

Fat stock of all kinds is selling at good 
prices, but there will be few of that kind 
to offer after early winter. Wheat has 
made fine growth. Stock water scarce. 

W. D. WADE. 
Dec. 17. 


Pettis Co., Mo., 


A SOUTH MISSOURI LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In a late 
number of the Missouri and Arkansas 
“Farmer and Fruitman” I noticed a let- 
ter from a neighbor, who humorously 
styles himself the ‘‘Kicker.”” He had 
much to say regarding the advantages of 
South Missouri along the Current river, 
a branch of the Frisco. He dwelt on the 
undeveloped resources of this section of 
the country, and the many prospects for 
copper, lead, silver, iron and zinc that 
are being developed as fast as capital and 
labor can be found to do it. Neither did 
he forget to mention our saw mills. We 
all have cause to be pioud of these in- 
dustries that are giving employment to 
thousands of men. Several of these mills 
cut from 50,000 to 100,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber per day. So he went on telling of 
all these good things about my home 
county. 

It afforded me pleasure to realize that I 
had decided to spend the remainder of 
my days amid such congenial surround- 
ings. I know it is not all perfection in 
Shannon, Howell and adjoining counties, 
but in all my travels I have yet to find a 
country without its drawbacks, and South 
Missouri is no exception to the rule. 
Therefore I meet with those on every 
hand whe are wanting to “‘sell out’’ at al- 
most any sacrifice, in order to find that 
country where it is always sunshine, 
flowers, abundant crops and where peo- 
ple never sicken or die. 

We have just passed through a very 
trying season on account of the drouth, 
and it found us totally unprepared. Noth- 
ing like it had ever been, experienced in 
South Missouri. The little branches dried 
up, and there were only four ponds with- 
in six miles of where I live that were 
worthy the name. As soon as the dry 
spell Came on the little shallow pools (12 
to 18 inches deep on ah average) evapo- 
rated. Hauling water commenced. One 
of my neighbors, Henry McCandless, told 
me that 47 loads of water were hauled 
away from his pond one day; and thou- 
sands of barrels were taken from that 
and other ponds. This set us all to think- 
ing what had best be done. Scrapers were 
hunted up and borrowed, and most of the 
old ponds were cleaned out and made 
deeper. Hundreds of others were built. 
Cisterns were made and deep wells bored, 
and now the refreshing rains have come 
at last, and tens of thousands of barrels 
of water will be saved that before this 
dry spell would have gone to waste. So it 
has done that much oitens for our country, 
anyhow. 

It is wonderful how short-sighted we 
are and how little we value the blessings 
we receive from day to day. My! But 
what an elegant crop of fruit we raised 
as an offset for the shortage in potatoes, 
corn and other vegetables. My mouth 
waters as I think of my orchard, a few 
weeks ago with limbs breaking down 
under the weight of luscious, sugary 
peaches that would melt in one’s mouth, 
also the pears and the grapes of all col- 
ors, black, white and purple, all of ex- 
quisite flavor. This fruit made work for 
the housewives, who were kept busy dry- 
ing, preserving, making jams, butter and 
jellies till the cellars@are filled to over- 
flowing. And thie t all. There is 
money, g00d,*tiard, money in rais- 
‘well as to eat. 
Fruit Farm of 
neat little 

























Howell Count has + 
sum of $40, = 
crop, and the t 
rocky land that 
accept as a gift, 
me believe there’s 
A few weeks ago . 
sas City, who is the 
farm at Wilow Spri 
Kansas, refused $50,¢ 
crop of apples. It s 
fruit trees. It is not ovet 
ble is that while the fruit 
at present in its infanc! 
thoughtful organization to 
able. 





























































! 
warm sunshine soon melted it’ We have 


good health, plenty of sphools ani 

churches, and there are many worse 

places to be found than South Missouri. 
Shannon Co., Mo. ROBERT BORAM. 





EDUCATION FCR SOUTHERN FARM 


BOYS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The courses 
in agriculture, horticulture and dairying 
at the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, open on Jan. 3 and continue until 
March 22. The course proper closes on 
March 14, but does not include the an- 
nual trip to the Biltmore Farms and the 
Charleston Exposition. The course in- 
cludes 4 lectures and exercises in the 
following subjects: Agriculture, 20 hours; 
horticulture, 60 hours; dairying, 150 hours; 
animal husbandry, 40 hours; stock judg- 
ing, % hours; veterinary science, 60 
hours;, agricultural chemistry, 20 hours, 
and mechanic arts, 40 hours. 

Think of such an eminently practical 
course of instruction given at a season of 
the year when the farmer can be away 
from home at the small cost of $50, ex- 
clusive of railroad fare. There is no rea- 
son why every farmer boy should not en- 
joy its benefits. What better investment 
can the farmer make for his boy? 

The university has provided a fine 
equipment for the purpose of agricultural 
education and maintains an able and effi- 
client corps of instructors. The work is 
entirely practical and will not educate 
the boys away from the farm, as those 
who have previously taken it will testify. 
The fear of the course being too theoreti- 
eal is not well founded. The idea that 
book learning is not closely related to the 
farm received its death blow at the re- 
cent International Live Stock Exposition, 
where the college fed and bred cattle 
won both in the open classes and in the 
carcass tests. The successful farmer of 
to-day harmonizes theory and good prac- 
tice and combines book learning and 
science. 

Why not give the boy a chance to se- 
cure information that will be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to him in the course of 
a few years, instead of letting him learn 
in the bitter school of experience during 
the next 20 or 30 years what he ought to 
have acquired in a short course of ten 
weeks in the State University? 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Professor of Agriculture, University of 
Tennessee. 





POTATOES FROM EUROPE. 


For the past few weeks probably four- 
fifths of the potatoes reaching New York 
City for consumption have come from 
Europe. That America should be a buyer 
of transatlantic potatoes seems strange. 
Not for eight years had this country 
bought potatoes abroad in any great 
quantities. But the steamer Southwark 
arrived last Saturday from Antwerp with 
90,000 bushels, the Vaderland is expected 
with 60,000 barrels, and the Laurentian 
from Glasgow in a day or two with 20,- 
0™ bushels. 

This has been going on for about three 
weeks. The potatoes come from Scotland, 
Ireland and Belgium. The potato crop in 
these countries has been particularly 
good and the crop here the worst this 
country has had for many years. 

Many of the farmers In the last three 
weeks have refused to sell their potatoes, 
and those that would sell have been de- 
manding as much as $ a barrel. That 
brought the price here to private consum- 
ers up to $4 and $5 and made it profitable 
to import them. 

Potatoes abroad can be bougnt for 7 
cents a barrel. There is a duty of 25 cents 
a bushel, and this and other charges 
bring the cost of potatoes from Europe on 
the pier at New York to $1.70 a barrel. 
Importers, according to reports, have 
been cleaning up small fortunes. 


FACTS ABOUT ROOFING. 





Every time you nave use for roofing or 
siding you determine to get the best. 
Sometimes you pay a high price and then 
don’t get any better material than if 
you'd paid less. That’s discouraging. 
Now other men in your position have 
learned to tell their trouble to headquar- 
ters and have their needs attended to cor- 
rectly and promptly and without any 
fancy charges for material and none 
whatever for information and advice. 

Whether you want metal or fabric roof- 
ing (all. fire and weather procf) or roof 
paint, a line to the Kansas City Roofing 
and Corrugating Co., 218-220 W. Third St., 
Kansas City, Mo., will put you on the 
right track, and their information may be 
relied upon in every respect. They are 
headquarters for everything in roofing 
and siding. 


The illustrated cookery pages in the 
December ‘“‘Delineator” picture a variety 
of original dishes for the holidays. in the 
same number are given valuable hints 
and recipes with reference to the prepara- 
tion and serving of the Christmas tur- 
key. In addition will be found directions 
for an assortment of first-class confec- 
tions that may be Made over the witchen 
fire in any home. The two games, A Sou- 
briquet Social and a No-L party for Noel- 
Tide, will prove very useful during the 
Christmas season to the hostess whom 
friends surprise without a plan for their 
entertainment. 





E. WILLIAMS, Jefferson county, Mo. 
reports that the ten-hour rain which fell 
just previous to the recent cold spell, 
provided the greatly needed supply of 
stock water. 

A successful Farmers’ Institute was 
held in Jefferson county by the State 
Board of Agriculture on Nov, 29. 


THE CORN GROWERS’ AND STOCK- 
MEN’S CONVENTION. 





The Corn Growers’ and Stockmen’s con- 
vention will meet at the University of 
Illinois from Jan. 21 to 31, 1902, inclusive. 
A corn session of two hours will be de- 
voted to the discussion of various top- 
ics of special interest to the farmer, and 
a lecture will be given each afternoon 
having direct bearing either upon corn or 
live stock. Sessions for corn judging and 
stock judging will be conducted through 
the day for those who desire to take spe- 
cial work in this direction. This is not a 
“short course,"’ but is a convention of 
farmers actually at present engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The topics to be 
discussed each day are to be definitely 











fixed, and may be known in advance upon 


application to Eugene Davenport, Dean 


the College of Agriculture. 












We have had no distress, § 
starvation, and there are 
acres of land in this country th 
adapted to farming and stock 

We have only had one snow so ! 
fall, about two inches in depth, 
























Zorseradish is just as palatable in De- 
ber and January as in April and May. 
ome and bury it in sand and get out 

occasionally through the winter, 
fe how nice fresh-grated horserad- 


PUTNAM CO. (ILL.) NOTES. 


Editor RUKAL WORLD: After an ab- 
sence of three months we welcome the 
RURAL WORLD. My husband says he 
would rather have this one paper come 
to our home than to have visits from 
many people. We cannot say too much 
in its behalf, and I tell all my friends of 
it. 

One hundred acres of corn yielde¢ us 
4,000 bushels. We owe the good crop to 
late planting and several plowings. Oats 
yielded 44 and rye 20 bushels per acre. 
Baled straw sold readily for $7 per ton 

We consider farming the most intelli- 
gent life one can lead if study is given 
to it, and surely every one who pursued 
it has reaped his reward by the present 
high prices. MRS. J. W. GARSIDE. 





CATALOG, 


A BEAUTIFUL 
| —— 
Attention has been directed to the 1902 
| catalog of the Mermod & Jaccard Jewel- 
ry Co., Broadway and Locust street, St. 
Louis, in these columns, and the object 
of this notice is to say to those who have | 
not asked for a copy that they are mak- 
ing a mistake not to have one at hand, 
as it is full of interest to every prospect- | 
ive buyer of anything in the lines for 
which this house is so widely noted. This 
publication actually contains engravings 
which, at the low estimate of four dol- 
lars each as the original cost of produc- 
tion, would entail aun expense exceeding 
$14,000. This is for the engraved cuts 
alone. When the cost of compilation, 
typesetting, paper, press work, binding, 
wrapping, addressing and mailing, and 
postage, are included, the total cost of 
this volume is a liberal fortune. It will 
be well to at once request a copy be sent 
to the reader's address, as the very large 
edition is almost certain to be exhausted 
before all requests are supplied. 





ONE IN A HUNDRED. 





The first year of the new century is 
gone; there are 99 years left for improve- 
ment. Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, the 
Philadelphia promoters of advertising, 
have begun early in their efforts to make 
the second year better than the first. 
Their Twentieth Century Calendar, issued 
about this time last year, it was thought, 
approached near the limits of the art pre- 
servative and the demands of utility—but 
the 1902 calendar is better. As usual, the 
background and main sheet of this cal- 
endar is an art work, enhanced in beauty 
by the tasteful colors of the printer. The 
twelve sheets containing the dates of the 
months have a restful dark green back- 
ground, the large figures in white catch- 
ing the eye at a great distance, In each 
sheet are epigrammatic sentences bear- 
ing on the possibilities of business during 
the year. Though this calendar marks the 
passing of one year in a hundred, it is 
in itself one calendar in a thousand for 
artistic beauty and real usefulness, The 
demand is always great, and whoever 
would have a copy should send 25c before 
the edition runs low. This is a merely 
nominal price to cover the cost of print- 
ing, handling and postage. Address N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Chestnut and Eighth streets, 
Philadelphia. 





Pn naa a oy and Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
raat, Comb White Leghorns, 
to mick, r aff Rocks, 100 Barred Roc 
Price $1.00 each. Write for information 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


‘‘k Business Education and the Place to Get It” 





bam a College, eee, ~ goes 
309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. 
Balnetd owe for bats seliroad pe es and sup- 
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SEVEN — Srilticetbe Morma! Sem 

GREAT —stiicots Geicgapay Gott 

SCHOOLS criticcite Shoe! or gratry 
Aili Mus Conservatory 














Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for 


48 weeks’ board ie Ln rent and use of 
text books. For free Ill 88 
Box N, Mo. 








BEST LINE 

TO THE EAST. 

8 DAILY FAST 
THROUGH TRAINS. 
DIRECT LINE TO 
CINCINNATI AND 
LOUISVILLE. ‘ 
ONLY $21.00 TO 


prontovand:! 


WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 
DINING CARS 

A LA CARTE. 
NEW ROADBED, 
TRACK AND 





UNSURPASSED. 
For information, 
address, 











THE NAMES OF THOUSANDS OF 
OUR READERS WILL DROP FROM 
OUR LIST ON THE FIRST DAY OF 
JANUARY IF SUBSCRIBERS DO NOT 
RENEW BEFORE THAT TIME. AT 
OUR LOW TERMS WE CANNOT SEND 
THE PAPER LONGER THAN IT IS 
PAID FOR. TO AVOID MISTAKES 
CAUSED BY DROPPING NAMES 
FROM THE LIST, AND THEN RESET- 
TING THEM, IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY THAT SUBSCRIBERS 
SHOULD REMIT A FEW DAYS BE- 
FORE THE TIME PAID FOR HAS EX- 
PIRED. WILL NOT EACH SsUB- 
SCRIBER SECURE HALF A DOZEN 
NEW NAMES TO SEND WITH HIS 
OWN? HOW CAN YOU CONFER A 
GREATER KINDNESS? 





“The Captain of the Gray Troop” will 
appear serially in ‘‘The Saturday Evening 
Post,” of Philadelphia, the opening in- 


ks, | Stallment being scheduled for the issue of 





ing breedi ng, etc., 
8. MARE DODD. 
Ferguson, 


D ber 14. The story has been illus- 
trated with spirited pictures by Messrs. 





Frederic Remington and Jay Hambidge, 
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t for 
Local and long dist 


2803 LOCUST ST., ST. LOU 


The only Positive Cure for L Drinking, Mor- 
ote Using, Neurasthenia, 


and Consultation Confidential. 


Correspondence 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 
Treatmen' 


Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
telep Lindell 155, 











“Aktiebolaget Separator.” 


arator Company, Ltd., 


ciel’ of August 18, 1900.” 


Simon fréres. — France. 


Garin (Edmond). — Franc 


——— du 


not beiieve anyone else can. 








rator, and they attempt to bluff off 


other. 





MORE PROOF SHOWING 


ARE TELLING THE TRUTH WHEN 
THEY ACKNOWLEDGE THAT THERE 


HAS BEEN LYING ABOUT PARIS SEPARATOR AWARDS 


In our last advertisement we referred to three statements that were in a 
recent DeLaval advertisement, by which they hoped to make readers believe 
that the name “Aktiebolaget Separator’ 
awards distributed at the Paris Exposition and claiming “Aktiebolaget Sep- 
arator” to be their European organization, regardless of the fact that less 
than a month before they claimed “Societe Anonyme 
European organization. However, they dropped this latter claim like a piece 
of hot iron when we proved that “Societe Anonyme Separator” exhibited at 
Paris a Butter Radiator and not a Cream Separator, and are again claiming 


Grands prix. 


Egret et Grangé et Guillaume. — France. 
Société anonyme Separator. — Suéde 


Burmeister et Wain. — Danemark 
gang ok J de la couronne ei des nafas Godollo. 
ongrie 
Domaine de l'Etat neat -Kovina. — ene. 
domaine de la 


Kebers Linsey weak; + ANARNELS | C) 


Médailles d’or. 


th..o 
aha gebeatie bree 
in Class cheai? 


entered, as published in the “Journal Officiel” dated Aa 18, 1900, and bes 
if they can find the name of “Aktiebolaget Separator.” 


statéments if their advertisements, Sahaieg 
It shows that they have very little respect for the intelligence of readers when 
they make separate and contradictory claims within two weeks of one an- 


THAT 
THE 


DELAVAL CO. 





did appear on the official list of 


* to be their 


One of the letters referred to purported to be signed by U. S. Consul-Gen- 
eral at Stockholm, Sweden, under the date of April 17, 1901, reads as follows: 

“From evidence this day furnished me I am able to certify that the Sep- 
(Aktiebolaget Separator) of this city did receive the 
‘Grand Prize’ for their Alpha-DeLaval Separators at the Paris Exposition in 
the year 1900, as per announcement in the ‘Journal Officiel’ Paris, of August 
18, 1900, this day presented at this office.” 

NOTICE, this statement says “as per announcement in the ‘Journal Offi- 


Baquc 
Ferme 
Nieis’ 
le Pelis: 
Carnc 
Merc 
Dair 





sui 


2. 


We cannot and do 


Also notice the date of the statement—April 17, 1901, then bear in mind 
that seven months later, in November, 1901, the DeLaval Co. claimed their 
award through the “Societe Anonyme Separator,” but being cornered, they 
go back 1, ee former claim that the vrs, came through the “Aktiebolaget 


this photomedpatie | Ld Saudilok! ‘and ‘these statenients we 
ement that the Official List of Awards published and dis- 
tril at the Paris Exposition contained no mention of any award to the 
DeLaval Separator Co. er the Aktiebolaget Separator 

The sum and substance of the whole matter is it is terribly galling to the 
DeLaval, Separator: Co. to be continual 


is absolutely true. 

pale by the ited States Sepa- ~ 
by, pub all, 

rst one thing and then another. 


THE UNITED STATES SEPARATOR WINS ON ITS MERITS 


AND STANDS TO-DAY THE 


STANDARD: SEPARATOR ‘OF THE WORLD 
‘VERMONT FARM. MACHINE CO., Vermac" 
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